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A Word in Explanation 


Nor long after I had written the introduction in New 


Delhi, I was obliged to leave India and come to England. 
First as a student. and then subsequently as a political 
refugee, I had spent the best years of my life in London, 
which has always been second home to me, and my purpose 
in returning there was to settle down at least for a time, 
to quiet reading. and writing on Indian and world affairs. 
To begin with, however, J was anxious to expand. my 
essay—‘‘Tagore’s Approach to Social Problems”’—which 
I had written in London, shortly after the Poet's passing in 
1941, into.a book to be ready for publication in the Tagore 


Centenary year—z96r. 


Before I could seriously start working on it, however, 
nature did me a cruel turn, leaving me more dead than 
alive at the end of a long and agonising illness. All my 


. plans were thus frustrated perhaps, I thought, never to be 


realised again. 

As my health began to improve slowly, I was advised to 
come home to convalesce and to recover at leisure. Left 
behind in London, my wife, as is her wont, did not give up 
the struggle on my behalf. She went round interviewing 
publishers, trying to interest them in my book on Tagore. 

‘And it was her courage which finally decided me, in spite 
of many impediments, to take up the challenge. I made 
up my mind to complete the work planned as 1 had intended 


‘with a view to paying my homage to our national Poet, 


bound as I was to him, as a former pupil, by lifelong ties, 


- and to justifying my wife’s faith in me. 


The task, as may be imagined, was.not an easy one. 
Apart from grave considerations of health, there was 
first the problem of books and secondly that ot secretarial 
help. The first difficulty was unexpectedly solved. My 
brother-in-law, with whom I am staying at present, placed 
the poct’s complete works in bis library at my disposal, 
while kind friends came to aid with relevant material in 
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English and French, for which I shall always remain 
beholden to them. Needs must, I solved the second problem 
by turning my own secretary, which meant in practice 
laborious looking up of references and writing everything 
down by hand. 

Patience and persistence have at last been rewarded. 
The book is now complete. What I have done is to add two 
long chapters, (8 and 9) dilating on the educational and 


political themes in their current contexts. The need for the 
poet's intellectual and moral 


will be seen, was never more 


life, and without her constant encouragement and help, 
I could never have hoped to bring to a conclusion, however 
inadequately, so daring an undertaking, 

Finally, I want to express my profound 
sisters and my brother-in-law who have 
in their homes and lavish 
in my dark and desperat 


gratitude to my 


given me shelter 
ed their care and affection on me 
e days. 
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Introduction 


THE pages that follow were written some fourteén years< 
ago in England after the poet’s death, and these intervening 
years have only served to confirm my belief in the sound- 
ness of Tagore’s basic ideas on social problems. It may 
not, therefore, be altogether unprofitable to try to test 
some of these in the light of the far-reaching develop- 
ments that have taken place throughout the world since 
the end of World War II, and especially in Indja since she 
became an independent country. 

In writing these prefatory lines, my purposesis thus not 
so much to induct the reader into the theme of the book as to 
survey the contemporary scene through the eyes of Tagore. 
Some of the problems he discussed in his lifetime are still 
with us and their solution is just as important today as it 
was when he was alive. The major difference is that the 
situation. at present is no longer static. India’s freedom 
has brought in its train a new dynamism? which opens out 
before her people a vista of unlimited possibilities. 

When the poet wrote on the social problems of his day, 
he could only look back to the past but dared not let his 
vision stray too far into the future. Consequently, he con- 
fined himself largely to social analysis and his emphasis was 
on the perfectibility of man. He wanted Indians to be 
enlightened and self-reliant, loyal, persevering, fully con- 
scious of their own heritage and receptive to new ideas. This 
accounts for the fact that in Rabindranath Tagore’s social 
philosophy education occupies a key position. 

It is obvious that changes touching millions .of people 
cannot be brought about by a lone effort, however devoted. 
It requires the all-pervading apparatus ofa modern State. 
The fact that India is free today and that it is possible for 
her to effect fundamental transformations in the body- 
politic would have filled Tagore’s mind with delight. He 
would have welcomed the stirring of the social conscience 
on education and other matters on which the future of the 
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the authorities to spread the gospel of education through- 
out the country, to make our boys and girls technically 
competent to deal with their own personal problems and 
those of the country would bave had his enthusiastic 
He would have had bis doubts about the too ready belief 
that there is a mechanical solution for our educational 
problems. The multiplication of schools and colleges, 
the diversification of the curriculum and the rapid extension 
of facilities for technical education are all good in their own 
place, but Tagore would have wished for something more. 
As a humanist, his interest in education would still have 
centred mzinly on man. To what extent we are able to 
create a new type of humanity in this country would have 
been his main concern. Clearly, the technical superstructure 
of education provides only the facade, important though 
it is, but it is still the husk and not the kernel of education. 
The manner in which freedom came to India is evidence 
of Tagore’s prevision. He had foreseen that the transfer 
of power in India would ultimately result from a co-operative 
effort. This is actually what happened. At the same time 
he had anticipated some of the dangers inherent in the 
achievement of freedom through political bargaining. 
The partition of the country was thus an inevitable conse- 
quence. Had the poet been alive today, his heart would 
have bled at the plight of his own province—Bengal, the 
home of nationalism. The indifference often shown to her 
problems would have been a further cause of grief to him. 
He had-dreamt ot India as a co-operative commonwealth, 
but recent happenings in the country have shown that the 
path of wisdom is never to take anything for granted. 
It is probably true that in the present transitional phase, 
the centrifugal pull ot language, race and other considera- 
tions is unavoidable, but, unless this is counterbalanced 
by other more powerful forces, it will prove a constant 
threat to the unity of the country, a drag on progress, which 
must be the ultimate unifying principle. 
The removal of poverty from the face of India was one 
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side. In fact, his conception of economic progress was 


fashioned largely in terms of rural rehabilitation based on 


co-operative endeavour. He was conscious of the fact 

that co-operation did not come naturally to people who had 
no confidence in themselves. Distrust of one’s neighbour 
has well-nigh become endemic among our rural populations. 
To the poet’s mind, rural rehabilitation thus implied both 
an economic and a moral solution of problems facing the 
village people. It should not be inferred, however, that 
Tagore was opposed to industrialisation. He: was only 
anxious for India to avoid the excesses of an industrial 
civilisation. 9 

India has embarked upon large-scale economic planning. 
There is little doubt that its underlying ideas would have 
had Tagore’s wholehearted approval, particularly as the 
necds ot rural India have received full recognition. The 
introduction of scientific agriculture, the revival of cottage 
industties with modern technique, irrigation, the spread 
of education, the introduction ot health measures and the 
construction of serviceable roads in the countryside are 
all in keeping with his ideas of resuscitated villages. The 
maintenance of a proper balance between town and country 
sums up Tagore’s economic thinking. 

One of the motivating forces in the poet’s latter-day 
life was the furtherance ct human unity. This ideal became 
a rooted conviction with him as he grew in intellectual 
maturity. His wide travels and his educational ideals are 
symptomatic of this quest for unity. India is fortunate 
in having come into the legacy of Tagore’s universalism 
and Gandhi’s ideals of peace and non-violence. It was 
therefore not fortuitous that independent India should 
haye evolved a foreign policy which is anchored to the 
maintenance of peace and friendly 1elations with all coun- 
tries. It is no doubt true that India is interested in peace 
for her own reasons—and so she should be, for the foreign 
policy of a country must always be based first and fore- 
most on its own interests. None the less, the fact remains 
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that it is largely through her efforts that a world'conflagra- 
tion has so far been avoided. The consequences ofsa war 
between the principal protagonists are too horrible to con- 
template. A major war in-this nuclear age would mean 
“ the end of civilisation as we know it and no country would 
be-safe from its direct and indirect effects. No wonder 
India’s intentions are no longer doubted and ‘her pacifying 
role receives increasing recognition from all concernéd_ 
Tagore would have applauded India’s efforts for peace, for 
they are in accord With his own ideas and ideals. 
Ry and large, Tagore would have expressed satisfaction 
with the developments that have taken place not only in 
India but also abroad since the end of the last war. The 
tension that has brooded over large parts of the world since 
then no longer holds. the:same menace. A mellowness of 
spirit can already be discerned, betokening the dawn of a 
new era of understanding among the nations, which Tagore 
would have welcomed and taken pride in, for India’s share in 
encouraging this temper of peace is by no means negligible. 
‘In conclusion, I should like to add that, although the 
wide sweep of Tagore’s mind is well known; the pioneering 
character of much of his social thinking has received scant 
Tecognition from his people. He went deeply into many 
of our social problems and brought a keen historical sense 
to bear on them. The essence of his social philosophy lies 
in his insistence on rationality which is also the basis of his 
belief in science and scientific method. Unlike his contem- 
poraries, he was convinced from the outset that the for- 
midable social impediments to our national progress could 
be removed only by approaching them scientifically. The 
appropriateness of this approach to India’s many social 


problems in this period of reconstruction will impress all 
serious minds. 
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Social Thinking 
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Rabindranath Tagore 


THE BACKGROUND 


Ture life of Rabindranath Tagore spans the whole 
epoch of modern India. The main phases of the new awaken- 
ing are reflected in his personal development. A correct 
understanding of his social philosophy thus assumes ‘an 
adequate knowledge of the recent history of the Indian 
people. By epitomising and anticipating in himself the 
significant moods and tendencies of his age, Tagore has 
given meaning and direction to India’s national evolution. 
He is one of the principalarchitects of the Indian renaissance. 
No other Indian symbolises its spirit so completely. 

The poet was born within a few years of the Indian 
Mutiny. This was not only the first open revolt against 
foreign rule, but also a turning-point in the life of his people. 
It was the Great Divide which had shaken India to its 
foundations. Notwithstanding the violence of the revolu- 
tionary situation and the demoralisation consequent upon 
defeat, a radical change had come upon the country. It 
was a slow change and its full potentialities have still to 
unfold. 

For the first time after a lapse of centuries, Indians 
once more felt conscious of their national identity. This 
feeling had brought to them, with the shock of a revelation, 
the consciousness of their great past as well as pride in their 
own powers. 

The first great Indian to understand the implications 
of the New Age was Raja Rammohun Roy. From his earliest 
contacts with the West he had come to realise that if India 
was to play a worthy part in the contemporary world, 
she must not only remain true to her great past, but she 
must also move with the times. His love of liberty, religious 
liberalism and advocacy of modern education, as well 
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as the cause of women, were all integral to his unique 
personality. He looked at the Indian problem in its total 
aspect and to this comprehensive vision all great modern 
movements in India owe their beginning. 

As elsewhere, the new spirit began with religion and 
has gradually spread over the whole of Indian life. In the 
words of Tagore, Rammohun Roy 


...tried to open the channel of spiritual life which 
had been obstructed for many years by the sands and 
debris of creeds that were formal and materialistic, fixed 
in external practices lacking spiritual significance. People 
who cling to an ancient past have their pride in the anti- 
quity of their accumulations, in the sublimity of time- 
honoured walls around them. They grow nervous and 
angry with some spirit, some lover of truth, who breaks 
open the enclosure and floods it with the sunshine of 
thought and the breath of life. Ideas cause movement, 
and all movements forward they consider to be a menace 
against their warehouse security.? 


The great movement for religious reform inspired by 
the Raja was revolutionary in its significance. Its vehicle 
was the Brahmo Samaj, led for many decades by the poet’s 
father, Mabarshi Debendranath Tagore. It was a society 
of Hindu protestants who admirably combined in themselves 
the militancy of the scientific outlook with a deep reverence 

N for the purer tradition of their own culture. Out of this 
happy marriage between tradition and progress arose a 
galaxy of Indians who have laid modern India under their 
debt. The pre-eminence of Tagore and the significance of 
his genius lie in the fact that he carried forward the synthetic 
outlook of Rammohun Roy into the modern period and 
built it up on a broader foundation. He was the great 
creative link between the old and the new. 

The second half of the nineteenth century had seen the 
rapid disintegration of the old Indian society. Until the 


1 “My Life”, Lectures and Addresses. Selected by Anthony K. Soares, 
Macmillan, 1930. 
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advent of the British, its autonomous rural fabric had 
lent it security and stability. In the past, changes of sove- 
reignty did not involve a change in the economic structure 
of the country. This indeed provides the key to the unbroken 
continuity of India’s civiliastion and cultural tradition. 
The rise of industrialism in the West, its superior technique 
of production had given the Western countries, particularly 
Great Britain, a tremendous aggressive strength which 
finally encompassed the political and economic overwhelming 
of India. Political conquest and economic disintegration 
of Indian society went hand in hand. The first organised 
effort to arrest this progress found expression in the great 
Sepoy Mutiny. Its failure, however, did not mean the end 
of national self-assertion. The basis of the stguggle had 
changed and its technique called for readjustment to the 
new situation. 

The rise of Indian nationalism, the movements for religi- 
ous reform, the birth of new Indian literatures, the changed 
outlook on education and economic development—all 
reflected the deeper material and spiritual changes that 
had overtaken Indian life. At the beginning, these currents 
of thought and activity followed their separate independent 
channels. They were still inchoate and hesitant, lacking a 
unifying principle. Few people realised that this steady 
quickening of activity in diverse directions arose from 
the same fundamental urge for national self-expression. 
Tagore’s life and writings provide a singular example of 
this unity of theme and purpose of national life and effort. 
True to the traditicn of Raja Rammohun Roy, he was 
never an exclusive votary of the Muses. His all-embracing 
vision surveyed the whole of contemporary life. 

The poet grew up in a family which was at once ancient 
and modern. Its modernism was tempered by the deep 
religious and cultural tradition of its Indian past. To 
this blend of the old and the new, Tagore owed the poise 
of his personality, his detachment, the ability to accept 
the modern age without being overwhelmed by it. Indeed, 
what he once wrote about Raja Rammohun Roy is equally 
true of himself: 
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Rammohun Roy could be perfectly natural in his 
acceptance of the West, only because his education had 
been perfectly Eastern—he had the full inheritance of 
the Indian wisdom. He was never a schoolboy of the 
West, and therefore he had the dignity to be a firm friend 
of the West. 


The strong conservative trait in his character was, thus, 
as much a part of himself as the modernity of his spirit. 
He was the essential liberal who saw the need for change, 
but only in the shape of reform. This may be accounted 
for partly by his own position in the social hierarchy and 
partly by the influence on him of European liberalism, exer- 
cised chiefly through English literature. But in a large 
measure this outlook was undoubtedly the outcome of a 
definite philosophical attitude. No change, in his opinion, 
is creative and enduring which does not follow from a change 
of human psychology. “Any teaching concerning man,” 
he says, “must have human nature for its chief element. 
How far it will harmonise with human nature is a matter 
of time.” 3 o 

True, the romantic temperament of a poet had some- 
times led him to indulge in revolutionary fancy, but his 
innate conservatism soon got the better of a passing aber- 
ration. Fundamentally his genius was constructive, not 
destructive, even when destruction meant the first essential 
step to construction. Tagore was a liberal and not a revolu- 
tionary. 

His social philosophy was thus an evolutionary philosophy. 
It conceived of social change as gradual, the result of slow 
adaptation. At the same time it was a synthetic philosophy 
which viewed life’s processes as an unitary phenomenon 
embracing the whole range of human activity. He was 
fully conscious of the contemporary evils of India—igno- 
rance, poverty, disease, social degradation, and above all, 
political subjection. And with his natural keenness, 
he had brought his mind to bear on every one of these pro- 
blems. In social matters his analysis was always original, 

2 Letters to a Friend, 3 Rashiar Chithi. 
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often deeply penetrating, but, as was to be expected, his 
conclusions rarely overcame the limitations set by his 
basic approach te social problems. 

Three consequences followed from this social philosophy. 
Tagore’s main emphasis was always on social evils.“Unlike 
the other leaders of the national awakening, he held these 
as primarily responsible for India’s political and economic 
backwardness. Having correctly diagnosed that India’s 
social disintegration was due to the break-up of her age-old 
institutions, he had drawn the necessary conclusion that 
the remedy must be found in the resurrection of the country’s 
rural economy—the foundation of India’s social life. © 

Education came next in his scale of emphasis. The 
ignorance of the vast masses of the Indian people provides 
a glaring contrast to the peoples of the West. From his 
personal observations of the countryside in his young 
days, he had derived a close view of the immense sufferings 
of the villagers. These were often caused by their supersti- 
tious ignorance and. lack of mutual co-operation. The 
removal of ignorance by education thus became one of the 
main passions of his life. o 

The third consequence was that in spite of his early associa- 
tion with the political struggle of his country, politics 
did not claim his major attention. Throughout his life, 
however, he never ceased to take an active interest in all 
contemporary political events. 


2 
SELF-CRITICISM 


THE uniqueness of Tagore’s contribution to 
Indian social thinking lies in the fact that he was one of the 
first moderns to engage in self-criticism. “Charity begins 
at home” was not an idle precept with him, although it 
must be admitted that in this matter he began with an 
advantage., The protestant atmosphere of his own home 
gave his mind an objectivity on social questions which 
his less fortunate contemporaries wholly lacked. Profoundly 
religious himself, he was completely free from religious 
superstitions. He was only too conscious of the havoc 
they had wrought in his countrymen. With all his powers 
of persuasion and invective, he therefore laid bare the 
traditional social order of Hinduism. To the merciless 
flagellation of his tongue and pen, he exposed those of his 
countrymen who misused their talents to resurrect outworn 
social forms and customs by the aid of science. For, it 
must never be forgotten, this is by no means a negligible 
factor in the persistence of social conservatism in India. 
In the awakening of the country, the two trends are clearly 
discernible: one radical, trying to break down all obstacles 
in the path of social progress, and the other clinging to out- 
moded social norms and usages, justifying them by pseudo- 
scientific interpretation. Religious revivalism everywhere 
shares this characteristic. 

Undeniably, economic and political backwardness and 
administrative indifference, peculiar to India, have largely 
contributed to this retrogressive outlook, but some respons- 
ibility must also lie with the religious revivalists. For 
this reason, the poet, although an advocate of rural rehabili- 
tation, had a wholesome loathing for every form of rusticity, 
which is another name for meaningless ritual and custom. 
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“When I wish our villages to revive,” he wrote from 
Russia in 1930, “I never wish for the return of rusticity. 
Rusticify is a species of superstition and education, intellect, 
belief and activity, which is unrelated to anything outside 
the village limits. It is not only distinct from the spirit 
of the modern age, but opposed to it.” 

Thus, while respecting the classic virtues associated 
with the Hindu social organisation, he was a severe critic 
of the caste system. It is, in his opinion, an anachronism. 
Caste has lost its social function. The great need for India 
now is inner cohesion which the old caste organisation has 

e 


failed to achieve. 
o 


In trying to avoid collisions she (i.e., India) set up 
boundaries of immovable walls, thus giving to her numer- 
ous races the negative benefit of peace and order but not 
the positive opportunity ot expansion and movement. 
Therfore life departed from her social system and in its 
place she is worshipping with all ceremony the magnificent 
cage of countless compartments that she has manufac- 
tured.? $ 


His views on inter-religious or communal issues were, 
for the same reason, marked by a breadth of vision which 
contrasts refreshingly with those of the orthodox leaders. 
To Tagore’s mind religion is a reconciler, not a divider, 
and he was wont to hark back to medieval India for inspira- 
tion. In a letter to his friend C. F. Andrews, he wrote: 


Love of God in the hearts of the medieval saints of 
India—Kabir and Nanak—came down in showers of 
human love, drowning the border-lines of separation 
between Hindus and Mussulmans. 


Again: 


Formalism in religion is like nationalism in politics; 
it breeds sectarian arrogance, mutual misunderstanding 


1 Nationalism. 
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of men and women about their mutual relations is changing 
and becoming the psychology of the primitive fighting 
elements, rather than of humanity seeking its completeness 
through the union based upon mutual self-surrender. 


For the elements which have lost the living bond of reality, 


have lost the Meaning of their existence. Like gaseous 
particles forced into a narrow space, they come into continual 
conflict with each other till they burst the very arrangement 
which holds them in bondage.’’2 

The truth, however, is that far from decrying the demand 
for the equality of woman with man, Tagore advocated a 
further broadening of its basis. In one cf his more recent 
essays he wrote : 


» 

I feel that a new age is upon us. For a long time the 
guidance of human civilisation was in the hands of 
man. While he was building up its political, economic 
and social structure, woman remained in obscurity, busy 
with her household duties. This is a one-sided civilisa- 
tion in which the riches of the human heart have suffered 
an eclipse. In this exclusively man-made civilisation 
lack of harmony constantly threatens it with a calamitous 
end ; ... violent earthquakes shake the foundations of 
the old order. The causes of its disruption have been 


accumulating for ages ; nothing can stop its disintegration.” 


It is a matter for great reassurance, however, that at 
the end of an epech, women everywhere are getting ready 
to take up the task of creating a new civilisation.2 


A similar observation may be made in respect of his 
attitude towards the masses of the people. He had always 
felt for them, pitied them and taken the upper classés to 

ask for neglecting their duties towards them. Indeed, be 
had even tried to bring his own share of contribution to 
Improve the lot of the underdogs in society. But never 
having questioned the basic social arrangement, he had 
found no satisfactory solution for their problems, True 


1 Nationalism. ' * “Nari”, an address in Bengali, written 
for the All Bengal Women Workers’ Conference, 1936. 
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to his own inner development, however, he began to recog- 
nise the fact that no permanent good could be done to 
them by mere charity. 

“But the trouble is,” the poet significantly remarks, 
“that nothing permanent can be built up on charity ; to 
try to do good from without is vitiated at every step. 
Only from equals can one expect real help. I have not 
been able to think it all out satisfactorily, but to assume 
that progress can be maintained only by keeping down 
the bulk of humanity and denying them their human 
rights is a reproach to the mind. 

“Man cannot do good to those whom he does not respect. 
No sooner is one’s self-interest at stake than a clash arises 
A radical solution of this problem is being sought in Russia.’’? 

As already mentioned, Tagore’s interest in economic 
problems arose-primarily from his own early experiences. 
When through the accident of family circumstances he 
first came into contact with the rural population, the 
old village economy still retained its traditional character. 
The age-old dichotomy of India’s political and social orga- 
nisation was thus borne in upon him through personal 
knowledge. As he says: j 


.. „the seat of life of different civilisations is differently 
placed in the body-politic. Where the responsibility for 
the welfare of the people lies, there beats the heart of 
the nation; and it a blow should fall thereon, the whole 
nation is wounded unto death. In England the overthrow 
of the State would mean the destruction of the nation. 
But disaster can only overtake our country when its 
social body, its samaj, is crippled. That is why we never 
staked our all to resist a change of sovereignty, but clung 
with might and main to the freedom of our samaj.* 


It was a pluralistic conception of society which stood 
between the State and the Individual. The autonomous 
village communities at once gave the individual economic 
security and protection against the State. 

2 Rashiar Chithi. 4 “Swadeshi Samaj", Greater India. 
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and a spirit of persecution. Our medieval saints, through 
their light of love and inner perception of truth, could 
realise the spiritual unity of man. To them, the innumer- 
able barriers cf formalism had no existence. Therefore, 
the mutually antagonistic creed of Hindus and Moham- 
medans, irreconcilable as they seemed, did not baffle 
them. Our faith in truth has its trial in the apparent 
difficulty of its realisation.? 


In a remarkable Foreword to Professor Kshitimohan 
Sen’s Medieval Mysticism, the poet wrote: 


But India has a sadhana of her own and it belongs 
to her innermost heart. Throughout all her political 
vicissitudes its stream has flowed on. A wonderful 
feature of this has been that it does not glide along any 
embankment of scriptural sanctions, and the influence of 
scholasticism on it, if any, is very small. In fact, the 
sadhana has mostly been unscriptural and not controlled 
by social laws of any kind. Its spring is within the inner- 
most heart of.the people whence it has gushed forth in 
its spontaneity and broken through the barriers of rules, 
presriptive as well as proscriptive. Most of the persons 
from whose heart this spring has come forth belong to 
the masses and whatever they have realised and expressed 
was not ‘by means of intellect or much learning of the 
sacred lore’—(na medhaya na bahuna scrutena). 


He realised that religious problems assume political 


importance only when the foundations of social life had: 


been disturbed. That is why Tagore never tired of reminding 
his countrymen, both Hindu and Muslim, that a fundamental 
Teadjustment of their relations was not to be sought in 
mutual segregation nor in the exercise of special privileges, 
but in finding, as of old, a basis on which all Indians could 
meet for one commen social purpose. In his presidential 
address at a Conference held in Calcutta on 15 July, 1936, 
he discussed the Communal Award in the following terms: 
® Letters to a Friend. 
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This is the first red signal ot danger presaging a fatal 
collision between neighbouring communities whose duty 
it is tô create a comprehensive life of common welfare. ... 
But any biased treatment from an alien source that is 
not expected to have natural sympathy and unselfish 
concern for the country can only emphasise these difter- 
ences into a mortal mischief. Let us have the far-sighted 
wisdom to know that concessions acquired through a 
prudent patronage are always demoralising, both for 
those who are fortunate and those who are deprived. 
They will create complications that will perpetually 
irritate each other and in the long run never serve thdse 
who have been helped to an easy path of profit. 


These prophetic words, uttered over two decades ago, 
have been tragically borne out. The poison tree of com- 
munal patronage has yielded its deadly fruit. Bitterness 
between the communities reached a point at which their 
co-existence became impossible. The perpetual irritations, 
of which the poet spoke, have not only broken up Bengal, 
the home of Indian nationalism, but alsa frustrated the 
ambitions of “those who have been helped to any easy 
path ot profit”. The success of unprincipled opportunism 
often blinds those who are its immediate beneficiaries, 
but to Tagore social laws are immutable. They have a 
fundamental moral basis and any departure from it must 
sooner or later have its revenge. “Let us have the far-sighted 
wisdom,” he truly said, “to know that concessions acquired 
through a prudent patronage are always demoralising, both 
for those who are fortunate and those who are deprived.” 
Herein lies the true pathos of the situation in Bengal. 
Her social life has been cruelly shaken. Demoralisation 
has overtaken all strata of society. Frustration has become 
endemic, which makes it impossible for the people of this 
State to make any significant contribution, politically or 
otherwise, at a time of supreme national need. “We, who 
belong to the same soil must,” as Tagore had warned the 
country, “for the sake of a civilised existence and ultimately 
for bare self-protection (italics ours) cultivate mutual friendli- 
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ness, and both the parties should rise above all immediate 
provocations and allurements, and should distrust the ele- 
ments, foreign and indigenous, that sow living thorns in 
their path of fellowship.” In retrospect, this warning 
assume: a melancholy significance which will not be lost 
upon the Bengali people as a whole. 

India’s history, the poet insisted, was essentially a 
history of race reconciliation and the meeting cf faiths. 
It was the history of the world in a miniature, and the 
process of unification is still not at an end. In the past, 
Hinduism attempted this synthesis by the device of the 
caste system, an organisation of social hierarchy. It had 
sought extension at the cost of inner cohesion. Indeed, 
even the coming of Islam, a rival religion, into India had 
not seriously challenged the old social order. As long as 
the economic organisation of Hinduism held together a 
basis of mutual accommodation was soon discovered. 


| 
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THE NEW CHALLENGE 


But today the challenge is of a different order. 
With the pivot of the former stability gone, society is 
in decay. The forces of disintegration are thus to be found 
not only in inter-communal differences, but also in differén- 
ces within the communities, in the conflict between men 
and women. With his maturing mind Tagore had come to 
understand that the maladjustment of all human relations 
arose from the same root—the loss of social balance. 

It is interesting to observe that the poet’s instinctive 
sympathy for women, shown with such tenderness and 
passion in his writings, at first lacked any definite intellectual 
stand, but gradually grew into a positive outlook. The 
element of pity was the dominant note in his early works, 
which idealised women, sympathised with their sufferings, 
appealed to man’s sense of justice, but never really ques- 
tioned the underlying assumptions of society in regard to 
woman’s position. The complementary character of women 
in the social arrangement was stressed, but it was still the 
passive role, not the active partnership claimed by modern 
women. 

It is not improbable that his vision was at times blurred 
by what he believed was happening in the West. There 
undoubtedly exists a latent as well as an open opposition 
between men and women in the Western world. This 
often leads to confused thinking. Equality claimed by 
Western women sometimes ignores the complementary 
social functions of men and women ; it assumes a false 
identity of their roles, which has destroyed or, at any 
rate, undermined social harmony. 

“And thus”, writes Tagore, “there where co-operation is 
natural has intruded competition. The very psychology 
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The advent of British rule in India connoted a violent 
break with the past. For the first time the monistic concep- 
tion of the Western State was superimposed on Indian 
society placing the Individual and the State in direct 
opposition. This signified a revolutionary change in the 
entire legal basis of individual and social relations. The 
village communities became atomised and the individual 
lost his former political and economic safeguards. On the 
other hand, the reversal of the older economic relations 
between Britain and India also dealt a mortal blow to 
the balanced character of the Indian rural economy. A 
far reaching change tock place in the system of land-tenure 
in the country. The actual tiller of the soil forfeited his 
independence. The land no longer belonged to him. Between 
the demands of the landlord, the State and the money- 
lender, the impoverishment of the peasantry grew apace and 
increasing numbers of peasants swelled the ranks of landless 
labourers. 

At the same time, the absence of industrial development 
resulted in the overcrowding of agriculture, while foreign 
competition killed village handicrafts, Mass destitution, 
hunger and backwardness Provide the background of the 
tural India of today. 

As a zamindar himself, the poet had first-hand knowledge 
of the hardship and helplessness of the country people. 
He was aware of the causes at work as well as of the fact 
that the clock of history could not be put back. He was 
not content, however, to sit back and throw up his hands in 
despair. Hence from the earliest days he directed his public 
efforts mainly towards linking the economic problems of 
the eanteyside with the political struggle of the Indian 
ie a of the agrarian problem was the crucial 
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In this connection I would appeal to zamindars. 
Unless they put their hearts into the matter of giving 
fresh‘lite to the village the work can never be thoroughly 
done. Let them not be afraid that the returning strength 
of the ryot will be a menace to their self-interest. To 
seek to remove all obstacles in the way of irresponsible 
dominion is like carrying dynamite in one’s pocket— 
when chaos comes the arm of oppression smites back 
the carrier. Let the ryots be strong, so that even the 
temptation to oppress may not exist. Is the zamindar 
a shopkeeper, that he should calculate only his petty 
takings? Unless he sedulously cultivates hiş ancestral 
privilege of giving he will soon find the remnants of 
his power departed. ë ° 


This was the beginning of his interest in the idea of 
co-operation. Like the Irish poet George Russell (AE), 
Tagore firmly believed that the poverty, disease, depopula- 
tion, joylessness and backwardness of the rural areas could 
and should be removed by co-operative efforts. 

“The time has come,” he wrote in this period, “when 
co-operative methods must step in and prevent the results 
of our labour from sliding down that inclined plane which 
leads into the foreigners’ granary. Modern labour-saving 
appliances must be freely utilised and this cannot be done 
without combination.” 

This was a completely new and constructive note at 
a time when the economic and political activities of the 
Indian national leaders largely consisted in verbal agitation 
In the essay, “The Way To Get It Done”, he wrote as 
early as 1905 : “Where getting depends, not on the earning 
of the recipient, but on the generosity of the giver, it is 
twice accurst—it spoils him that takes and him that gives”. 
To this view he remained loyal to his dying day. 

At Sriniketan (the Institute of Rural Reconstruction) 
connected with the Visva-Bharati, co-operation forms the 
corner-stone of the activities. “I pray for the victory 
of the co-operative principle,” the poet wrote from Soviet 

5 “The One Nationalist Party”, Greater India. 
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Russia in 1930, “for it recognises human nature in not 
scorning the desire and opinion of the co-operators. Nothing 
succeeds by antagonising human nature.” One “may or 
may not agree with his definition of “human nature”, 
but there is no gainsaying the fact that co-cperation is 
bound to occupy a foremost place in India’s economic 
rehabilitation. It should be observed, however, that Tagore 
was under no illusion about the so-called co-operation 
sponsored in India by an alien government. Such co-opera- 
tion, in his opinion, was a kind of glorified money lending, 
which scarcely touched the main rural problems. ‘The 
regrettable thing is that until now co-operation in Bengal 
has lost itself solely in money-lending ; ...it has been of 
no service to the task of production and consumption.” ° 

This remark receives added significance when one recalls 
the fact that co-operative credit reached only one per cent 
of the total agricultural population of India, and that too 
the relatively wealthier section! Co-operation passes by 
the poorest and the neediest. 

Neither the provision of cheap credit nor the principle 
of sound banking was the chief interest of Tagore in co- 
operation. His principal pre-occupation was the educative 
principle of co-operation—its moral aspect. The encourage- 
ment of self-help and mutual trust among the ignorant 


masses were for him the supreme test of successful co- 
operation. Thus he says : 


We must perhaps shamefully admit that the qualities 
which make co-operation easy are lacking in our character. 
Mutual trust is feeble in those who are themselves weak. 
Indeed, absence of self-esteem is the basis of disrespect 
for others. Loss of self-respect from long servitude 
has culminated in this degradation. They will accept 
with bowed head the rule of their masters, but cannot 
tolerate the guidance of their own class. However difficult 
the solution, there is no other way; nature must be 
corrected by creating opportunities for combining the 
forces of mind and body. It isnot by granting co-operative 
ê Rashiar Chithi, 
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credit but by combined effort, thereby making the 
villages co-operation minded, that we shall save BS 
villages,’ 


The ideal that he held up to the rural communities 
was one modern in spirit and co-operative in activity. 
“Villages must be infused with life which is neither trivial 
nor narrow; which neither dwarfs human nature nor 
keeps it in darkness. I want our villages to enjoy full 
human dignity and wealth instead of being content with 
the leavings and surplus of the towns.” Any attempt 
to remove differences between town and country always 
roused his enthusiasm. 

It is evident that, although the advocacy ofecollective 
action did not meet with immediate response from the 
public, his ideas have exercised a deep influence on recent 
Indian developments. The economic problem is thus 
no longer an agitational issue with responsible Indian 
leaders. The entire problem of national reconstruction 
is now conceived in terms of the economic freedom of the 
toiling masses. 

Education remained a lifelong passion with him. In 
the eyes of the poet, education was the great liberating 
force to which all others were subordinate. For this reason, 
he looked upon it first and foremost as a personal matter, 
a problem of individual development. -But as his experience 
grew, he came increasingly to recognise its social signi- 
ficance, its value as a vehicle of progress. 

“In the absence of education, weakness becomes 
immobile”, was his characteristic way of expressing this 
idea, 
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THE KEY TO SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


ORIGINATING with his unhappy school days, 
education constituted in his later lite the essence of his 
sõcial philosophy. He had propounded no startling theory 
nor novel method. His ideas on education were essentially 
the intuitive response of a highly sensitive mind to life’s 
problems, which stood above all for a rounded persona- 
lity. 

Ta IgoI, when he founded his school at Santiniketan, 
his first object was to spare his own children and those 
of his friends the misery he had endured in his schooldays. 
“And I know what it was,” he was to write later, “to 
` Which the school owes its origin. It was no new theory of 
education, but the memory of my schooldays.”’? Thus, 
although ostensibly he advocated no new theory of educa- 
tion, he did have a theory and a method, which have set 
Indian educationists on new trails. 

Indeed, his first educational discovery was that the 
human child abstracted from his natural surroundings 
could not grow into full manhood. The fragmentary nature 
of his development is, therefore, not only a derogation 
of his personality, but also a so 
Hence the first d 
child to nature, for like 
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The Provision has been made for infants to feed upon 
their mother’s milk, They find their food and mother 
at the same time. It is complete nourishment for them, 
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body and soul. It is their first introduction to the great 
truth,that man’s true relationship with the world is that 
of personal love and not that of the mechanical law of 
causation. Therefore our childhood should be, given 
its full measure of life’s draught, for it has an endless 
thirst. The young mind should be saturated with’ the 
idea that it has been born into a human world which 
is in harmony with the world around it. 


From this follows the second discovery that sympathy 
is the ultimate basis of true education. The overemphasis 
on the mind or the body to the exclusion of the child’s 
emoticnal needs dwarfs his faculties. For its proper func- 
tioning and development, the child mind requires the 
alchemy of love for the created world as well as a sym- 
pathetic understanding between the pupil and the teacher. 
In the words of the poet: 


We may become powerful by knowledge, but we attain 
fulness by sympathy. The highest education which does 
not merely give us information but makes life in harmony 
with all existence. From our very childhood habits are 
formed and knowledge is imparted in such a manner 
that our life is weaned away from nature, and our mind 
and the world are set in opposition from the beginnings 
of our days. Thus the greatest of educations for which 
we came prepared is neglected, and we are made to lose 
our world to find a bagful of information instead. He 
was born into the human world but is banished into 
the world of living gramophones, to expiate for the 
original sin of being born in ignorance. 


With the background of nature and sympathy as the 
main elements, Tagore thought that education should be 
a spontaneous process. Children would imbibe education 
as they imbibe food without suffering the consequences 
of forcible feeding inherent in present-day education. 
His main emphasis was on the subconscious in child educa- 
tion, for he believed : 


we 
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l.. that children have the subconscious mind more 
active than their conscious intelligence. A vast quantity 
of the most important of our lessons has been taught us 
through this. Experiences of countless generations have 
been instilled into our nature by its agency, not only 
withcut causing us any fatigue, but giving us joy. This 
subconscious faculty of knowledge is completely one with 
our life. It is not like a lantern that can be lighted and 
trimmed from the outside, but it is like the light that the 
glow-worm possesses by the exercise of its life-process. 


Much of his own education was the product of the rich 
and varied influence of his own unusually cultured family. 
The provision of a cultured background to his school thus 


became his first task. This constitutes his third discovery. 
As he says : 


I had only this experience of my early life to help me 
when I started my school. I felt sure that what was most 


necessary was the breath of culture and no formal method 
of teaching. 


Anything that helped both understanding and imagi- 
nation was, therefore, a vital element in child education. 
Hence the poet’s eagerness to treat children as responsible 
agents not fundamentally different from the grown-ups. 
He was totally opposed to the idea of diluting knowledge 
for the special benefit of children. The following passage 
from his Reminiscences shows his keen insight into child 
psychology: ; 


The watery stuft into which literary nectar is now diluted 
for being served up to the young takes full account of 
their childishness, but none ot them as growing human 
beings. Children’s books should be such as can partly 
be understood by them and partly not. In our childhood 
we read every available book from one end to the other, 
and both what we understood, and what we did not, 
went on working within us. That is how the world itself 
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reacts on the child consciousness. The child makes its 
own what it understands, while that which is beyond 
leads it on a step forward. 


The poet carried this idea into practice at his own school. 
His songs, plays, essays, short stories and novels are the 
very stuff ot the school-life of Santiniketan: And the re- 
markable way in which the boys and girls enter into the spirit 
of his writings has received testimony from Tagore himself : 

“With all the anxiety and hypercritical sensitiveness 
of an author about the performance of his own play,” 
he writes, “I have never been disappointed in, my boys, 
and I have rarely allowed teachers to interfere with the 
boys’ own representation of the characters.” 

This is creative education at work. 

And lastly he made the discovery from his own life 
that no education could be creative unless it was given 
to the child in his or her mother tongue. Indeed, much 
of the extraordinary success of his own mental and literary 
development he attributed, and no doubt rightly, to the 
fact that he had received his childhood instruction in his 
own mother tongue—Bengali. The following significant 
lines occur in his autobiography: 


It was because we were taught in our own language 
that our minds quickened. Learning should as far as 
possible follow the process of eating. When the taste 
begins from the first bite, the stomach is awakened to 
its function before it is loaded, so that its digestive 
juices get full play. Nothing like this happens, however, 
when the Bengali boy is taught in English. While one 
is choking and spluttering over the spelling and grammar, 
the inside remains starved, and when at length the taste 
is felt, the appetite has vanished. If the whole mind 
does not work from the beginning its full powers remain 
undeveloped to the end.* : 


For the model of his school he harked back to ancient 
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India. In the forest hermitages of old lived the greatest 
teachers of the land with their families, and pupils came to 
live with them in order to imbibe “‘their lessons of immortal 
life in the atmosphere of truth, peace and freedom of the 
spirit”. (Tagore’s Introduction to W. W. Pearson’s Santi- 
niketan—the Bolpur School of Rabindranath Tagore.) These 
forest colonies, in the words of the poet, were: 


... neither schools nor monasteries in the modern 
sense of the word... Though they (i.e. the teachers), 
lived outside society, yet they were to society what the 
sun is to the planets .... Thus in ancient India the 
school was there where was the life itself. There the 
studentsswere brought up in the academic atmosphere 
of living aspiration. 


Following the ancient tradition he called his school 
an ashram and tried to recreate its ideal in terms of modern 
experience. From a small beginning, it bas now grown 
into a place of international importance. Its object, as the 
poet viewed it, is to bring up the children in an atmosphere 
of freedom, peace, beauty and love. In the following lines 
Tagore has magnificently summed up the ideal of his 
school: 


It must be an ashram where men have gathered for 
the highest end of life, in the peace of nature; where 
life is not merely meditative, but fully awake in its 
activities ; where boys’ minds are not being perpetually 
drilled into believing that the ideal of self-idolatry of the 
Nation is the truest ideal for them to accept ; where 
they are hidden to realise that man’s world is God’s 
kingdom, to whose citizenship they have to aspire ; 
where the sunrise and sunset and the silent glory of 
Stars are not daily ignored; where nature’s festivities 
of flowers and fruit have their joyous recognition from 
men ; and where the young and the old, the teacher and 
the student, sit at the same table to partake of their 
daily food and the food of their eternal life. 
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In India education became for the first time a national 
issue during the high-handed partition of Bengal. Most 
thoughfful people in this province then became conscious 
of the fact that education as imparted under government 
auspices was one of the principal agencies ot political 
domination by an alien power. This, as is well known, led 
to the boycott of the government schools and the opening 
of national schools throughout Bengal. Tagore, as was to 
be expected, was in wholehearted sympathy with this 
new popular consciousness and assumed the leadership in 
formulating the basic ideas on national education. But, 
unlike others, from the very beginning he warned his 
countrymen against the danger that national education 
which was a mere imitation of the existing system would 
not succeed. 

“We should not entertain the idea for a moment”, he 
insisted, “that we have undertaken this task against the 
British Government. The truth is that in the heart of the 
country there is somewhere a real feeling of want ; the 
country hungers for something to be done and we are 
here to do it.’’$ 

At the same time he repeatedly pointed out that in 
Europe education was part and parcel of the manifold 
social activities of the people ; it was rooted in their national 
life. In other words, education was a positive idea with 
them instead of being a form of negative protest. The 
following words written in this period of Sturm und Drang 
still retain their significance : 


But where the school is not at one with the entire 
social life, where it is an imposition on society, it is 
dry and lifeless. What we learn from it is learnt with 
difficulty ; and when the time comes for its application 
we cannot use it adequately. We learn our lessons by 
rote; they have no relaticn to the people around us, 
no relevance to life. Our school-learning finds no echo at 
home or among friends ; on the contrary, it is often looked 
upon with hostility. In such circumstances, the school 
3 “Siksha Samasya”—The Problems of Education. 
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is only a machine, a manufactory of matter without life,4 


The poet’s remedy for this inadequacy lay in thé projec- 
tion of his main educational ideas and experience on the 
national plane. In short, he not only underlined the close 
identity of individual and social problems but also the 
organic nature of education. A truly creative national 
education must not only grow out of social needs and endea- 
vour, reflecting social aspiration, but also harmonise with 
the world-wide fellowship of human knowledge. 

“Knowledge”, he says, “is the greatest factor of unity 
among human beings. The Bengali boy who pursues 
his education in his quiet corner has far more in common 
with the enlightened peoples of the West than with his 
ignorant neighbours. Through knowledge one becomes 
conscious of human unity, which transcends difference 
of time and space. Leaving aside its utility, no one should 
be deprived of the joy that issues from the consciousness 
of this unity,’’ 

It is commonly agreed today that the use of a foreign 
language has been a factor principally responsible for the 
general backwardness and uncreative character of Indian 
education. Hence Tagore’s insistence on the importance 
of the national language and literature in popular education. 
This is a recurrent theme in many of his educational essays. 

“Whatever the West has to offer,” he writes, “Japan 
has already made her own ; the main reason is that Western 
learning has been made available to her people in her 


. 4 “Siksha Samasya”—The Problems of Education, 
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Indian education is not only quantitatively meagre 
but also qualitatively barren. Thought and imagination, 
the two elements which make learning creative, are well- 
nigh absent from Indian schools. This is of course not 
surprising since the so-called English education iñ India 
arose out of the administrative needs of the new rulers. 
Utility was its chief hall-mark and it has remained so 
even to this day. 

To learn a foreign language is always difficult, but when 
its acquisition depends on teachers who themselves know 
it but imperfectly the prospect is far from being reassuring. 
Apart from the waste of time involved in it, learning “by 
rote becomes for most the line of least resistance, and a 
general distaste for knowledge assumes univergal propor- 
tions. The whole educational structure of India thus stands 
on highly unstable foundations. 

“As we read we do not think,” observes Tagore, “with 
the result that while we are piling up a heap of matter, 
we are not creating anything. Bricks and mortar, joists 
and beams, lime and sand rise sky-high; and all of a 
sudden the University ordains that an extra floor must be 
built. At once we climb over this mountainous pile and 
for two whole years apply ourselves to beating down on it 
a plane surface; it assumes the appearance of a floor. 
But can it at all be called a building? Can light and air 
find their way into it? Is it possible for Man to find a 
habitable life-long refuge in it? Can it protect him from 
the inclemencies of the outer world ? Where can one find 
order, beauty and harmony in it ?’’? 

This is a picturesque description of higher education 
in India built on the quicksand of existing elementary and 
secondary education in the country. 

How intensely conscious Tagore was of the limitless 
possibilities of education in India can be seen from his 
reaction to the educational experiments undertaken by 
Soviet Russia in a similar background. He was immensely 
_impressed by their vigour, liveliness and underlying sym- 
pathy. He was greatly struck by the novelty and ingenuity 

7 “Sikshar Herfer’’—The Vicissitudes of Education. 
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of their methods. Some of his remarks in this connection 
may be quoted from his Rashiar Chithi : À 
But the machine alone is of little use unless the machi- 
nist himself is a man. The cultivation of the land advances 
with the cultivation of the mind in Russia. Here education 
is living. I have always insisted that education must 
be reconciled with life. Unconnected with it, it belongs 
to the larder, but does not become food for the digestive 
organs. 


“ Here I find education has become vital, because the 
boundary of the school does not separate it from daily 
life. They do not teach in order to prepare pupils for 
examinations or to produce scholars, but to make all- 
round men. We have schools in our country, but the mind 
is greater than education, vigour greater than informa- 
tion ; under the weight of the printed word, no energy is 
left in us to make use of our minds. How often have I 
tried to draw our boys into discussion, but found that 
they had no questions to ask. The link between the 
desire to know and knowledge itself has been severed in 
them. They have never learnt to want to know ; from 
the very beginning information is constantly doled out 
to them in a cut and dried fashion and they collect marks 
in the examination by repeating what they have been 
taught. 


The poet’s visit to Russia also convinced him of the 
supreme value of a concrete approach to educational pro- 
blems. In the study of history, geography, economics 
and social subjects generally, it is not enough to have 
a theoretical knowledge. Knowledge of these becomes 
complete only when learning has been brought down from 
the Tealm of abstraction to the world of concrete experience. 
‘Regional study,” says Tagore, “extends all over Russia .... 
Past history and Present economic conditions are studied 
at respective local centres; the productivity of soils analysed 
and minerals searched. The spread of education by means 
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of museums attached to these centres is a very heavy 
responsibility. The widespread regional study and the muse- 
ums connected with it are some of the chief means of pro- 
gress in the new era of education that has dawned in the 
Soviet State.” s 

He wanted similar methods followed at his own school 
and their dissemination throughout India. “Kalimohan,” 
he writes, “has done some amount of similar work in the 
neighbourhood of Santiniketan, but with little effect, 
as our students and teachers were not connected with it. 
To prepare the mind for enquiry is not less important 
than to reap its fruit. I heard that Prabhat, had with 
the students of the Economics Department of the College 
laid the foundations of such studies, but this must be 
done more generally ; the boys of the School Department 
too must be initiated into this work and a museum of all 
provincial objects established.” 

Another fruitful idea which took shape in Tagore’s 
mind during his Russian sojourn concerned the value of 
travelling as a means of education. In a vast country 
like India, this has, indeed, wider uses as in Soviet Russia. 
“J noticed,” the poet observes, “enormous developments 
in travelling facilities for the public of Soviet Russia. 
The country is big and her inhabitants belong to diverse 
races. In the reign of the Tsars, there was hardly any 
opportunity for them to know one another. Needless to 
say, in those days travelling was a luxury, possible only 
for the rich. Under the Soviet rule the effort is to make 
it possible for everybody.” Discussing the importance of 
peripatetic schools in India’s scheme of educational re- 
construction, the poet remarks : 


One of the means of learning by seeing is travelling. 
You all know how long I have entertained the idea 
of travelling schools. India is so large and so varied 
in every respect that it is impossible to know her fully 
by reading Hunter's Gazetteers. At one time it was the 
custom of our country to go on pilgrimages on foot ; 
our holy places were scattered in all parts of India. That 
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brought home to us the unity of India. If with the object 
of education only, children could be taken all over India 
for five years, their education would be complete. 

When the mind is active it can easily imbibe and 
digest the subjects of study. Over and above regular 
fodder, cows have to be allowed to graze; similarly, in 
addition to regular doses of instruction, education by 
travelling is essential for the mind. The mind’s health 
cannot be maintained on the ration of books served up 
in motionless classes within the prison-walls of the 
static school. Books cannot be entirely dispensed with ; 
the ‘scope of knowledge is so vast for man that it is im- 
possible to glean it all on the field ; a large part of it 
has to ke taken from the store-house itself. But if the 
pupils can carry their school of books with them as they 
go through the school of nature, nothing more remains 
to be desired. 


' 


The scope of educational tours is bound to grow with 
the spread of education in India, but they should not 
remain confined to sight-seeing. They should be so conduct- 
ed that they are consciously dovetailed into the school 
curriculum and the teaching of history, geography, biology 
and other cognate subjects becomes endowed with flesh 
and blood instead of remaining the dry bones that it is 
today. Rabindranath Tagore’s approach to educational 
problems was the artist’s intuitive approach to them. 
It viewed them in their infinite nuances 3 

By the end of the First World War, the poet had already 
developed through the individual and national phases of 
his educational thinking. He had come to the conclusion 
that it was neither possible nor desirable for the individual 
to remain in his educational ivory tower. The education 
of the individual, as at his own school, he thought, must 
therefore broaden out into a national system of education 
which contained all the elements of progressive education 
in other countries. The war with its colossal destruction of 
lives and the unleashing of hatred among the nations made 
him, at the same time, conscious of the need for furthering 


——, 
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the cause of inter-racial understanding. This was to him 
the chief responsibility of educationists everywhere. Mean- 
while the growing economic crisis in his own country and 
elsewhere convinced him that true education must have a 
sound economic basis. x 

The founding of the Visva-Bharati, the international 
university, in 1921, and the Institute of Rural Recon- 
struction, almost simultaneously, are in response to these 


twin trends of thought. In pursuance of his original theory - 


that the resuscitation of the rural economy must be the 
basis of India’s economic rehabilitation, Tagore tried 
to give it a concrete shape by bringing education, to the aid 
of rural reconstruction. The co-operative idea was to be 
the key to this educational experiment. = . 

“It must,” he said, “co-operate with the villages round 
it, cultivate land, breed cattle, spin cloth, press oil from 
oil-seeds; it must produce all the necessaries, devising the 
best means, using the best materials and calling science to 
its aid. Its very existence should depend upon the success 
of its industrial activities carried out on the co-operative 
principle, which will unite the teachers and students and 
villagers of the neighbourhood in a living and active bond 
of necessity. This will give also a practical industrial training 
whose motive force is not the greed of profit.” 

Being a true child of the modern age, the need for inter- 
national understanding, particularly between the East 
and the West, has been the leading thread of his teachings. 
As early as 1909, he had written : 


Of late the British have come in and occupied an 
important place in Indian history. This was not an 
uncalled for, accidental intrusion. If India had been 
deprived of touch with the West she would have lacked an 
element essential for her attainment of perfection.° x 


Again, in a letter to the late C. F. Andrews in 1920, 
he wrote : 


8 An Address by Tagore, Visva-Bharati, April, 1924- 
9 “East and West in Greater India”, Greater India. 
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Rammohun Roy was the first great Indian in our 
age who had profound faith and large vision to feel in 
his heart the unity of soul between the East and tiie West. 
I follow him, though he is practically neglected by his 
coutitrymen,?° 


In looking for the methods to bring about this reconcilia- 
tion, he at once rejected politics, because it lacked dis- 
interestedness, the essential quality of true fellowship. 


Through different modes of political co-operation 
India has assumed up to the present an attitude of asking 
boon from others. I have been dreaming of some forms of 
co-operation through which she would be in a position to 
offer her own gifts to the world. In the West the mind 
of man is in full activity. It is vigorously thinking and 
working towards the solution of all the problems of 
lite. This fulness of intellectual vigour itself gives its 
inspiration to mental vitality. But in our own univer- 
sities we have the results of this energy, not the living 
velocity itself. So our mind is burdened and not quick- 
ened by our education. This has made me realise that l 
we do not want schoolmasters from the West, but fellow- 
workers in the pursuit of truth. 

My own aspiration for my own country is that the 
mind of India should join its forces to the great move- 
ment of mind which is in the present-day world. Every 
Success that we may attain in this effort will at once 
lead us directly to the unity of Man. Whether the League 
of Nations acknowledges this unity or not, it is the same 
to us. We have to realise it through our own creative 
Mind, 

The moment we take part in the building up of civilisa- 
tion we are instantly released from our own self-seclusion 

—from our mental solitary cell. 


AUCs 
SL 


Knowledge and mutual appreciation of each other’s 


culture were for him the only real foundation for a proper 
10 Letters to a Friend, 
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and durable understanding between the eastern and the 
western worlds. This he tried to achieve in two ways: 
first by®providing a centre which would focus the entire 
cultural heritage of the East, and, secondly, by making 
this centre a meeting place of all cultures. , 

He realised that, unlike Europe, universities in modern 
Asia were not yet the true centres of culture ; in most 
instances they were only pale imitations of their prototypes 
in the Western countries. “For”, as he points out, “the 
mind of Asia is not yet focussed. It has not yet been brought 
to a centre. It cannot be said to be one, in the same way 
that the mind of Europe can be called one.” This he côn- 
sidered “a great weakness in the presentation of learning of 
the Bastii £ 

His choice fell on India as the true focus of Asian culture, 
for “very nearly all the cultures of Asia sprang originally 
from India, or came into India from the outside in the 
course of her long history.” Geographically also, perhaps, 
India suited the purpose admirably. No other country in 
Asia is so ideally placed to serve as a link between western 
and eastern Asia. In fact, India’s cultural evolution is a 
true reflection of her strategic importance in the nexus of 
Asian life. 

His second idea was to enlarge the Visva~Bharati into a 
seat of international learning. To quote his own words 
again : 


The fuller idea of the Visva~Bharati now included the 
thought of a complete meeting of East and West, and in 
a common fellowship of learning and common spiritual 
striving for the unity of the human race. The stress 
was now to be laid on the ideal of humanity itself. 


31 The Visva-Bharati Ideal. 


5 è 
THE PLACE OF POLITICS 


IT has already been mentioned that notwith- 
standing his comprehensive outlook on life, politics found 
only a minor place in Tagore’s social philosophy. True, in 
the early years of the-century he gave himself up completely 
to the rough and tumble of the political upheaval that 
shook Bengal on its ill-fated partition, but his real sym- 
pathies were elsewhere. 

“Tt is not true,” he once wrote to C. F. Andrews, “that 
I do not have any special love for my country, but when 
it is in its normal state it does not obstruct outside reality ; 
on the contrary, it offers a standpoint and helps me in my 
natural relationship with others. But when that stand- 
point itself becomes a barricade, then something in me 
asserts that my place is somewhere else. I have a great 
deal of the patriot and politician in me, and therefore I am 
frightened of them ; and I have an inner struggle against 
submitting myself to their sway.’’! 

As a typical product of the nineteenth century liberalism, 
his interests remained mainly intellectual. 

As observed before, Tagore was always pondering over 
the causes of India’s downfall, the decay of her social 
organisation and her general backwardness. Having thought 
deeply over these questions, he wrote a number of pregnant 
political and social essays in the troubled days of 1905-10. 
In a very real sense, these mark the beginning of social 
thinking in modern India. The main burden of these writ- 
ings is that emotional outpourings are not enough for the 
achievement of social and political ends. Thought and 
service are the essential pre-requisites of constructive 
social action. By thinking boldly and acting selflessly 


1 Letters to a Friend. 
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India could be rescued from her present degradation. 

“The true way of self-defence”, the poet argued, “is to 
use our inherent powers. The policy of protection by 
imitation of the conqueror is a self-delusion which will not 
serve either—the imitation cannot prevail against réality— 
the only way to stem the tide of waste of heart and taste 
and intellect is to become our true selves, consciously, 
actively, and with our full strength.’’* 

Inevitably the poet went to the social roots of the problem. 
In this he showed a truly remarkable grasp of the issues 
involved. From the outset he warned his people against 
the futility of political mendicancy inherent in the So- 
called constitutional agitation. For, he insisted, India’s 
genius was not primarily political ; it was in,the social 
sphere that she had made her maximum contribution. 


In our country it was the King who was comparatively 
free and on the people was cast the burden of their 
civic obligations. The King warred and bunted—whether 
he spent his time in attending to matters of State, or 
to his personal pleasures, was a matter for which he 
might be accountable to Dharma, but on which the people 
did not leave their communal welfare to depend .... This 
shows that the seat of life of different civilisations is 
differently placed in the body-politic.* 


From this contrast to Western historical development, 
Tagore drew, within limits, the eorrect conclusion that 
political work in India must concern itself mainly with 
constructive activities among the rural masses. His advice 
to his fellow countrymen was thus to make use of the 
numerous social institutions like melas (fairs) and jatras 
(village theatricals), to take but two instances, in order to 
bring education, joy and the idea of collective effort to the 


village people. 
If the leaders of the country will adjure politics, and 
make it their business to give new life and objective 
a “Swadeshi Samaj”. 3 Ibid. 
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to these melas, putting their own heart into the work 
« and bringing together the hearts of Hindu and Muslim, 
- and then confer about the real wants of the people— 
then will the country awake into new life. 


This was a radical approach to politics, especially at a 
time when politics for most educated Indians consisted 
chiefly in petitioning and phrase-mongering. Indeed, long 
before any other Indian of note recognised the absurdity of 


parliamentary politics in India, Tagore had poured scorn 
upon it. 


But we have learnt that in Parliament they debate ; 
one party replies to the other party ; and the winning 
party rejoices in its victory. So we cannot get rid of 
the idea that success in debate is final. There the two 
parties are the right and the left hands of the same 
body, and are both nourished by the same power. Is it 
the same here ? Are our powers and those of the Govern- 
ment derived from the same source ? Do we get the same 
shower of fruit when we shake the same tree ? Please do 
not look into your text-books in answering this question. 
It will be of no avail to know what Mill has said, and 
Herbert Spencer has said, and Seely has said. The book 
of the country lies open before us, and the true answer 
is there. 

And yet in this impotent country of ours, what pos- 
sesses us to think that constitutional agitation will 
serve with our all-powerful Government ? Agitation may 
raise butter from milk, but not if the milk be in the 
dairy, and the agitation at home. Granted that we are 
only asking for rights and not favours—yet when the 
tights are barred by limitation, that means the same old 
begging from the person in possession. 


And further : 


The Englishman is determined to maintain his hold 
upon India at any cost, so that whenever he finds any- 
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thing working loose he is bound to hammer in a nail or 
two, promptly and vigorously, in order to fix it firmly 
agaih. Merely because we speak good English, or chop 
subtle logic, he is not likely to give up this very business- _ 
like habit of his. š 


The poet’s way was the way of self-reliance—the cultiva- 
tion of India’s own powers. The effect of this new outlook 
on political and social questions was not at once felt among 
Indian leaders. But with the growing economic crisis and 
the failure of constitutional methods to solve it, a dar- 
reaching change had come upon the country. Tagore’s 
ideas found a concrete application to India’s struggle for 
liberty under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. Latterly, 
what the poet had intuitively thought and felt in the 
early part of the century has gained in clarity and 
understanding, as well as confirmation in the light of 
scientific analysis and a greater knowledge of the country’s 
social history. ; 

The soundness of the core of Tagore’s social philosophy 
has been demonstrated, althóugh probably not that of all 
his views. The under-estimation in his writings of the 
political factor in modern Indian life, for instance, as well 
as the artificial differentiation of the eastern and western 
modes of social development is clearly untenable. Thus 
when he exhorted his countrymen to base their political 
action on the needs of the masses, he was undoubtedly 
right. For not only is this view in keeping with modern 
thought, it is also the only method of salvaging politics 
from the barrenness of mere political agitation. Obviously, 
what Indians require most is a knowledge of their own 
historical past and an understanding of the causes of their 
social decadence. But at the same time to make this the 
major premise of political action without-taking into account 
the revolutionary changes that have taken place in India’s 
social economy is palpably futile. His insistence that man 
becomes strong by undertaking responsibilities upon him- 
self is certainly correct. But, as he himself recognised, 
self-help alone could not solve the tremendous political, 
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economic and social problems of the Indian people. 

Politics has thus inevitably assumed overwhelming 
significance in India. Firstly, because the social disintegra- 

o tion, of.which the poet was keenly aware, is itself the result | 

of the vast economic and political transformation brought 
about by the assumption of power by the English. Unlike 
the previous changes in sovereignty, the interests of the 
new rulers have been fundamentally opposed to the basic | 
assumptions of the time-honoured social institutions of the 
country. Indeed, the only way in which the British imperial 
stricture could at all be built and consolidated was by 
sweeping away the old social edifice of India. This could be 
done, in the main, by bringing the entire country under 
unified political control and by transforming it into one 
large market for British manufactures, as well as a profi- 
table field for unrestricted investment of British capital. 
In other words, the contradiction between India’s political 
subjection to colonial rule and comprehensive social reform 
could not be easily solved. 

Secondly, the crucial issue has to be faced, whether 

fee not India’s economic and social problems can be solved 

by rural reconstruction alone. Thus to press for rural 
rehabilitation without taking due.account of the urgent 
problem of agrarian revolution and industrialisation not 
only falls short of the country’s needs, but may, in certain 
circumstances, become a hindrance to progress altugether. 
The twin problem of land tenure and landlordism, for 
instance, has not received any serious attention from the 
poet, although in their present form both originated with 
British rule and are unquestionably at the root of India’s 
dire poverty. 

“The landlord extorts rent.” complained Tagore, “but 
does not make the prosperity of the tenants his concern”. 

Here, as elsewhere, his accusation is directed against the 
landlord’s failure to discharge bis obligations rather than 
against the institution of landlordism itself. This inability 
to face basic questions was partly due to his imperfect 
understanding of the social processes at work under colonia- 
lism but largely to his unwillingness to call the existing 
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order into question. Being essentially a reformer, his 
social philosophy, in its relation to British rule, did not 
meet fhe whole case.4 


4 “The Way To Get It Done”, 1905-6, Greater India. 


` NATIONALISM OR 
IMPERIALISM? 


During World War I, the problem of national 
antagonisms profoundly exercised the poet’s mind. He 
knew that.the war itself was the outcome of a clash of 
interests. The fratricidal conflict among the European 
peoples shosked him deeply. He held nationalism respon- 
sible for some of the major evils of the present age and 
looked upon it as a peculiar product of European civilisa- 
tion. In his opinion, it is an artificial creation, a negation of 
Man’s social instincts, of which the main element is greed 
and jealousy. Thus, according to him: 


A nation, in the sense of the political and economic 
union of a people, is that aspect which a whole population 
assumes when organised for a mechanical purpose. 
Society as such has no ulterior purpose. It is an end in 
itself. It is a spontaneous self-expression of Man as a 
social being. It is a natural regulation of human relation- 


ships, so that men can develop ideas of life in co-opera- 
tion with one another.? 


There is much in this definition of “Nation” to merit 
attention, but all the same it remains an abstraction, 
unrelated to historical developments. It is not correct, 
for example, to say that it is a mechanical growth ; for 
a nation has grown in the process of social enlargement 
to meet fundamental economic needs as naturally as any 
other social development. And much of this will apply 
equally to all social phenomena. The primary purpose 
of national evolution is social integration on a new economic 

1 Nationalism. . 
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basis. Aggression becomes a dominant trait of nationalism 
only in so far as it undergoes certain important economic 
changes, as illustrated by the history of modern capitalism. 

Modern capitalism at a certain stage turns into imperial- 
ism and makes use of the national state as its political 
instrument. Imperialism and monopoly capitalism are in 
this sense interchangeable terms. Monopoly capitalism 
feeds on colonial exploitation of the subject peoples and 
other weaker races and is the source of modern wars between 
rival imperial groups. It is obvious that the underlying 
assumption of Tagore’s views on nationalism is based 
largely on predatory imperialism. In other words, national- 
ism and imperialism are not interchangeable terms. From 
this misconception has arisen much confusion *of thought 
and misdirected criticism. 

Nationalism is a universal phenomenon in contemporary 
life, and had the poet been alive today he himself would 
have borne testimony to the immense vitality of national 
sentirnents everywhere, Nationalism in itself is neither 
good nor bad ; its justification is purely functional. 

The misunderstanding of the nature of nationalism led 
Tagore to claim a predominantly social destiny for India. 
“Our problem in India is not political. It is social.” This is 
a constant refrain in his essays on Nationalism. Nor can 
the following be called a true description of the extraordinary 
national awakening that has swept over India in recent 
times. Writing on “Nationalism in India” he observes : 


We never dream of blaming our social inadequacy 
as the origin of our present helplessness, for we have 
accepted as the creed of our nationalism that this social 
system has been perfected for all time to come by our 
ancestors... This is the reason why we think that our 
one task is to build a political miracle of freedom upon 


the quicksand of slavery. 


Further on : 


When our nationalists talk about ideals they forget 
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that the basis of nationalism is wanting. The very 
people who are upholding these ideals are themselves the 
most conservative in their social practice. Nationalists 
say, for example, look at Switzerland where, in spite of 
race differences, the peoples have solidified into a nation. 
Yet, remember that in Switzerland the races can inter- 
marry, because they are of the same blood. In India 
there is no common birthright.? 


Clearly, the above is not an argument against nationalism 
nor against the desirability of political freedom. What the 
poet undeubtedly implies is that political freedom and 
social progress must go hand in hand. This is universal 
experience*and not peculiar to India. Moreover, it must be 
emphasised that racial unity and nationalism are not 
synonymous, and too much stress on the former may have 
the quite unexpected result of raising it to a cult, as develop- 
ments in Europe in our lifetime have only too tragically 
demonstrated. It is not improbable that some of his ideas 
on these matters were unconsciously coloured by the 
writings of European race theorists. 3 

The enemies of India have used the diversity of races 
within her borders as a permanent argument against her 
claim to national freedom. And Tagore himself was not 
unaware of the harm it had wrought on India’s recent 
history. Undeniably this is a pernicious argument and 
unless one has a firm grasp of the permanent trends of 
human history one is apt to accept the nineteenth century 
evolution of Britain as the pattern of universal history. 
The idea is particularly dangerous for India where through 
the mental subjection to English education, many Indians 
have been brought up to consider the outside world as 
mostly Britain. Besides, it was obvious that India’s final 
political freedom had largely to depend on the growth of 
her national consciousness, based not on race but on the 
community of tradition and interests. Nor is it possible to 
achieve any social progress, as the poet desired, without 
political freedom? Thus, in spite of its many merits, 


2 Nationalism. * Bharatbarsher itihasher dhara. 
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Tagore’s book Nationalism is one-sided, and lacks the 
comprehensiveness one usually associates with his view. 
In fairness, however, it must be added that he wrote this 
during the First World War when India had not yet,entered 
upon the most significant phase of her national struggle. 

Tagore’s conclusion that “India has never had a real 
sense of nationalism” is a historical truism applicable 
to all countries at certain stages of their growth. Nor 
does it serve any purpose to say that “from the earliest 
beginning of history India has had her own problem cons- 
tantly before her—it is the race problem.” The question 
of racial animosity and racial fusion, however, is not peculiar 
to India, neither can it be solved except by radical, social, 
economic and other changes. To state that “in Europe 
... peoples had their racial unity from the beginning” 
is therefore an oversimplification. The idea of the “great 
European” cherished by many eminent Europeans is still 
an unrealised ideal as is evident from the unrelieved mono- 
tony of wars among the peoples of Europe throughout 
recorded history. 

Dwelling further on the racial theme, he drew a parallel 
between the United States and India. “This problem of 
race unity which we have been trying to solve for so many 
years has likewise to be faced by you in America.” * This 
is certainly true, but at the same time American nationalism 
is also a fact. The failure of racial understanding in America 
only proves that the final social adjustments among her 
various races, in particular between the Negroes and the 
European races, have yet to come. Similar considerations 
apply to India. 

“Each nation must be conscious of the mission”, he 
says, “and we, in India, must realise that we cut a poor 
figure when we are trying to be political, simply because 
we have not yet been able to accomplish what was set 
before us by our Providence.” 5 

The use of the word “Nation” in this context is surely 
odd, if not contradictory, especially as the poet was fond of 

` calling India a “country of No-Nation”. But leaving aside 


4 Nationalism. 5 Ibid. 
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the verbal contradiction, the claim of an exclusive destiny 
for India cannot be historically justified. In spite of the 
local differences of detail, the fundamental pattern of 
social evolution is similar in every country. It is a variation 
of the same theme. 


7 e 
THE IDEAL OF HUMAN 
UNITY 


HAvinG scen the excesses of European imperia- 
lism and the apparent failure of the political movement in 
India, Tagore turned away from Nationalism aàtogether. 
He sought a solution for the subjection of India as well 
as for national conflicts everywhere in international under- 
standing. This became the consuming passion of his later 
life, although its strong humanist appeal was never absent 
from his writings. Early in the century he wrote : : 


So, in the evolving History of India, the principle 
at work is not the ultimate glorification of the Hindu, 
or any other race. In India, the history of humanity is 
seeking to elaborate a special ideal, to give to general 
perfection a special form which shall be for the gain of 
all humanity—nothing less than this is its end and aim. 
And in the creation of this ideal type, if Hindu, Moslem 
or Christian should have to submerge the aggressive part 
of their individuality, that may hurt their sectarian 
pride, but will not be accounted a loss by the standard 
of Truth and Right. 

We are all here to co-operate in the making of Greater 

- India. If any one factor should become rebellious and 
arrogate to itself an undue predominance that will only 
interfere with the general progress. The section which is 
unable or unwilling to adapt itself to the entire scheme, 
but struggles to keep a separate existence will have to 
drop out and be lost sooner or later.* 


The poet refurned to this theme again and again, showing 
2 “East and West in Greater India”, Greater India. 
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his awareness that India could achieve her fullest develop- 
ment only through international contacts and co-operation. 
How this vision affected the thinking of the countrys 
leading personalities can be expressed in the words of 
Jawaharlal Nehru : 


Rabindranath Tagore has given to our nationalism 
the outlook of internationalism and has enriched it with 
art and music and the magic of his words, so that it has 


become the full-blooded emblem of India’s awakened 
spirit.? 


In his intuitive way, the poet bad reached the conclusion 
that inte:national understanding and collaboration were 
the supreme task of the Age. This was for him the easier, 
because the view is in harmony with the age-long Indian 
tradition ; and in the second place, because he had probably 
despaired of an independent political destiny for India. 
In other words, negatively he looked upon nationalism 
as futile or at best a menace ; and positively he pinned his 
faith upon internationalism. The war of 1914-18 reinforced 
this belief and the passing success of his appeal to war- 
weary Europe strengthened him in his faith. His writings 
of the inter-war years are thus glowing with hope for the 
future of humanity, and he looked upon himself as a re- 
conciler of the nations. 

In 1921, he wrote to C. F. Andrews from New York: 


We are beginning to discover that our problem is 
world-wide, and no one people of the earth can work out 
its salvation by detaching itself from others. Either 
we shall be saved together or drawn together into des- 
truction. 

This truth has been recognised by all the great persona- 
lities of the world. They had in themselves the perfect 
consciousness of the individed spirit of man. Their 
teachings were against tribal exclusiveness, and thus 
we find that Buddha’s India transcended geographical 
2 Golden Book of Tagore. 
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India and Christ's religion broke through the bonds of 
Judaism. 

Today at this crucial moment of the world’s history, 
cannot India rise above her limitations and offer the 
great ideal to the world that will work towards harmony 
and co-operation between the different peoples ot the 
earth ? Men of feeble faith will say that India requires 
to be strong and rich before she can raise her voice for 
the sake of the whole world. But I refuse to believe it. 
That the measure of man’s greatness is in his material 
resources is a gigantic illusion casting its shadow over 
the present-day world—it is an insult to man. It lies in 
the power of the materially weak to save the world from 
this illusion; and India, in spite of her penury and 
humiliation, can afford to come to the rescue of humanity. 

The sunlight of love has the freedom that ripens 
the wisdom of immortal life ; but passions can only forge 
fetters for ourselves. The Spiritual Man has been strug- 
gling for its emergence into perfection, and every true cry 
for freedom is for this emancipation. Erecting barri- 
cades of fierce separateness, in the name of national 
necessity, is offering hindrance to it. Therefore in the 
long run it is building a prison for the nation itself. 
For the only path of deliverance is in the ideal of huma- 
nity.? 


The internationalism of Rabindranath nagore, however, 
was no vague cosmopolitanism nor was it the international- 
ism of many Europeans whose vision does not often stretch 
beyond the western world. It was no mechanical device 
for achieving specific ends, neither was it a particular 
concept of racialism. His vision of humanity was as wide 
as the whole human race. Thus, for instance, although 
he felt intensely for the oppressed peoples of Asia and 
Africa, he was no believer in the doctrine of “co-prosperity” 
sponsored by Japan. He bore genuine love for the Japanese 
people, but was at the same time bitterly opposed to Japa- 
nese aggression upon China. When the Japanese poet, 
? Letters to a Friend. 
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Yone Noguchi, asked him to act as a mediator between 
Japan and China, glorifying Japan’s Asiatic mission, 
Tagore answered him in two classic letters : 


But surely judgements are based on principles, and 
no amount of special pleading can change the fact that in 
launching a ravening war on Chinese humanity, with all 
the deadly methods learnt from the West, Japan’ is in- 
fringing every moral principle on which civilisation is 
based. You claim that Japan’s situation was unique 
forgetting that military situations are always unique 

“and that pious war-lords, convinced of peculiarly in- 
dividual justification for their atrocities, have never 
failed to arrange for special alliances with divinity for 
annihilation and torture on a large scale. 

Humanity, in spite of its many failures, has believed 
in a fundamental moral structure of society. When 
you speak, therefore, of ‘the inevitable means, terrible 
it is though, for establishing a new great world in the 
Asiatic continent’—signifying, I suppose, the bombing 
of Chinese women and children and the desecration 
of ancient temples and Universities as a means of saving 
China for Asia—you are ascribing to humanity a way of 
life which is not even inevitable among the animals and 
would certainly not apply to the East, in spite of her 
occasional aberrations. You are building your conception 
of an Asia which would be raised on a tower of skulls... . 
The doctrine of ‘Asia for Asiatics’ which you enunciate 
in your letters, as an instrument of political blackmail, 
has all the virtues of lesser Europe which I repudiate 
and nothing of the larger humanity that makes us one 
aeross the barriers of political labels and divisions.* 


The ideal of co-operation that the poet sought for the 
peoples of Asia can be stated in his own words : 


And though we speak as members of a nation that is 


Poet to Poet—Correspondence between Yone Noguchi and Rabindra- 
nath Tagore on Sino-Japanese Conflict. 
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‘humiliatea and oppressed and lies bleeding in the dust, 
we must never acknowledge defeat, the last insult, the 
ultinmte ruin of our spirit being conquered, of our faith 
being sold. We need to hear again and again, and never 
more than in this modern world of head-hunting and 
cannibalism in disguise that: by the help of unright- 
eousness men do prosper, men do gain victories over their 
enemies, men do attain what they desire ; but they perish 
at the root. 

It is to this privilege of preserving, not the mere body 
of our customs and conventions, but the moral force 
which has given quality to our civilisation and made it 
worthy of being honoured that I invite the co-operation 
of China, recalling the profound words of Laogtze : those 
who have virtue attend to their obligations; those who 
have no virtue attend to their claims. Progress which 
is not related to an inner ideal, but to an attraction 
which is external, seeks to satisfy endless claims. But 
civilisation which is ideal, gives us power and joy to 
fulfil our obligations.*® 


Tagore was a bitter critic of Western imperialism, but 
he never wavered in his ultimate faith in Man. The achieve- 
ments of the West, in the realm of science in particular, 
always evoked his highest admiration. This was one of the 
reagons why his mind could never accept the idea of non- 
cooperation. It was pre-eminently the creative artist’s 
reaction—anything negative detracted from the perfection 
of creation—which is, indeed, the essence of his whole 
philosophy of life. ti 

In the historic controversy between the poet and Mahatma 
Gandhi during the ‘Non-Cooperation Movement’ in the 
twenties, Tagore argued : 


... but the science and art of building up Swaraj 
is a vast subject. Its pathways. are difficult to traverse 
and take time. For this task, aspiration and emotion 

~ must be there, but no less must study and thought be 
5 China and India, Nanking and Santiniketan, 1938. 
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there likewise. For it, the economist must think, the 
mechanic must labour, the educationist and statesman 
must teach and contrive. o 


Referring to the burning of cloth he wrote : 


Consider the burning of cloth, heaped up before the 
very eyes of our Motherland shivering and ashamed 
in her nakedness. What is the nature of the call to do 
this? Is it not another instance of a magical formula ? 
The question of using or retusing cloth of a particular 
manufacture belongs mainly to economic science. The 
discussion of the matter by our countrymen should have 


been in *he language of economics... . f 


He ccncluded by warning his countrymen of the dangers 
of narrow nationalism : 


From now onward, any nation which takes an isolated 
view of its own country will run counter to the Spirit 
of the New Age, and know no peace. From now onward, 
the anxiety that each country has for its own safety must 
embrace the welfare of the world. 

In this morning of the world’s awakening, if only 
in our own national striving there is no response to its 
universal aspiration that will betoken the poverty of 
our spirit. I do not say for a moment that we should 
belittle the work immediately to hand. But when the bird 
is roused by the dawn, all its awakening is not absorbed 
in its search for food. Its wings respond unweariedly 
to the call of the sky, its throat pours forth song for 
joy of the new light. Universal humanity has sent us 
its call today. Let our mind respond in its own language, 
for response is the only true sign of life.® 


The poet’s appeal to reason and insistence on clear 
thinking are obviously as urgent today as they were in 
1921. If India is to make the most of her present oppor- 

* Ethics of Destruction, 
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tunities, life, here as elsewhere, must be conceived in terms 
of modern progress. Issues must not be confused, for in the 
long rum irrational impulses have a habit of recoiling on 
those who encourage them. The dangerous aftermath of 
emotionalism is clearly visible in the present pétiod of 
transition in this country and unless a constructive turn 
can be given to the mood of the people serious difficulties 
will have to be faced in the future. At no period of India’s 
history have the national leaders been confronted with 
such a formidable problem. “For this task,” as the poet 
said over twenty-five years ago, “aspiration and emotion 
must be there, but no less must study and thought be there 
likewise.” Tagore’s prophetic vision saw the problem of 
India in its true inwardness and never was his warning to 
his countrymen more appropriate as at this turning-point in 
the nation’s life. 5 ; 

Clearly, Tagore’s formulation of the national problem, 
as set out in his essay “Ethics of Destruction’, was one- 
sided in its emphasis and was apt tc give a false picture 
of.the Indian National Movement. The extracts quoted 
below from an article by Mahatma Gandhi in reply to the 
poet will place the matter in its correct perspective : 


I must confess that I do not draw a sharp or any 
distinction between economics and ethics. Economics 
that hurt the moral well-being of an individual or a 
nation are immoral and therefore sinful. Thus the eco- 
nomics that permit one country to prey upon another 
are immoral. It is sinful to buy and use articles made 
by sweated labour. It is sinful to eat American wheat 
and let my neighbour the grain-dealer starve for want 
of custom. Similarly it is sinful for me to wear the latest 
finery of Regent Street, when I know that if I had but 
worn the things woven by the neighbouring spinners 
and weavers, that would have clothed me, and fed and 
clothed them. On the knowledge of my sin bursting 
upon me, 1 must consign the foreign garments to the 
flames and thus purify myself, and thenceforth rest con- 
tent with the rough khadi made by my neighbours, 
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I venture to suggest to the Poet, that the clothes 
I ask him to burn must be and are his. If they had to 
his knowledge belonged to the poor or the ill<lad, he 
would long ago have restored to the poor what was theis. 
In burning my foreign clothes I burn my shame. I must 
refuse to insult the naked by giving clothes that they 
do not need, instead of giving them work which they 
sorely need. I will not commit the sin of becoming their 
patron but on learning that I had assisted in impoverish- 
ing them, I would give them a privileged position and 
give them neither crumbs nor cast-off clothing, but the 
“best of my food and associate myself with them in work. 
Nor is the scheme of Non-co-operation or Swadeshi 
an exclusive doctrine. My modesty has prevented me 
from declaring from the house-top that the message of 
Non-co-operation, Non-violence and Swadeshi is the 
message of the world. It must fall flat, if it does not 
bear fruit in the soil where it has been delivered. At the 
present moment India has nothing to share with the 
world save her degradation, pauperism and plagues.... 
Before, therefore, I can think of sharing with the world, 
I must possess. Our Non-co-operation is neither with 
the English nor with the West. Our Non-co-cperation 
is with the system the English have established with the 
material civilisation and its attendant greed and ex- 
ploitation of the weak. Our Non-co-operation is a retire- 
ment within ourselves. Our Non-co-operation is a refusal 
to co-operate with the English administrators on their 
own terms. We say to them, ‘Come and co-operate 
with us on our own terms, and it will be well for us, 
for you and the world! ’—Indian nationalism is not 
exclusive, nor aggressive, nor destructive. India must 
learn to live before she can aspire to die for humanity. 
The mice which helplessly find themselves between the 
cat’s teeth acquire no merit for their enforced sacrifice. 
True to his poetical instinct the Poet lives for the 
_morrow and would have us do likewise. He presents 
to our admiring gaze the beautiful picture of the birds 
early in the morning singing hymns of praise as they 
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soar into the sky. These birds had their day’s food 
and soared with rested wings in whose veins new blood 
had flowed during the previous night. The human bird 
under the Indian sky gets up weaker than when he pre- 
tended to retire. For millions it is an eternal vigil or an 
eternal trance. It is an indescribably painful state 
which has to be experienced to be realised. I have found 
it impossible to soothe suffering patients with a song 
from Kabir. The hungry millions ask for one poem— 
invigorating food. They cannot be given it. They must 

earn it only by the sweat of their brow.? e 

As already told, Tagore tried to fulfil this task of inter- 
national understanding primarily through his @ducational 
experiment at Santiniketan. On the other hand, his world- 
wide travels—two of the last journeys he undertook were 
to the USSR and Iran—his lifelong active interest in all 
important international problems and above all a stream 
of essays and lectures kept internationalism always in the 
forefront of his countrymen’s consciousness. His influence 
on Indian political thought was in this way truly profound. 

It must, however, be added that although Tagore had 
correctly diagnosed the need of the times, his approach 
to international as to domestic questions remained at 
bottom emotional or even sentimental. It was a moral 
and a humanist approach rather than a scientific grappling 
with intricate problems. His knowledge of international 
relations was not based on any deep study of the political, 
economic and social issues underlying them. One must 
nevertheless concede that his mind remained open to new 
ideas and movements to the last. 

Shortly before his death, the poet summed up the hopes 
and disappointments of his long life in an extra-ordinary 
survey of the world’s affairs. In a reference to the Soviet 
experiment he told the members of his educational colony 
at Santiniketan : 


T have also been privileged to witness the unstinted 
7 “The Great Sentinel”, 
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~ energy with which Soviet Russia ‘is trying to fight disease 
and illiteracy. Her industry and application has helped 
Soviet Russia in steadily liquidating ignorace and 
- poverty and abject humiliation from the face of a vast 
continent. Their astonishingly quick progress had made 

- me happy and jealous at the same time.® 


' Contrast this with the disillusion he felt in the rulers 
of India for whom in his youth he had conceived a profound 
admiration through the study of their literature. 

“How could I help thinking,” he said, “that it was 

India that had kept replenishing the coffers of the British 
people ? Such travesty of the human ideal, such aberration 
in the meritality of the so-called civilised races, such cri- 
minal and contemptuous indifference to the crores of 
helpless Indian people I could never have imagined. I 
had associated the highest conception of civilisation with 
the character of the English race which I had come to 
respect through its literature.... 
- In national as in international affairs, facts speak more 
eloquently than mere faith. Indeed, Tagore himself would 
have admitted that no fundamental social change had 
ever taken place, through a simple act of faith. But his 
basic liberalism always remained a barrier to the complete 
Tealisation of this truth. It prevented him from having a 
teal appreciation of the need for dynamic changes in the 
political structure of the world. 

To take the example of his dual attitude to the Soviet 
experiment. He was a genuine admirer of the many fine 
achievements of the USSR, but he could not reconcile 
himself to its politics. He would never admit that revolu- 
tion was as much a fundamental social process as evolution. 
None the less, he thought : “It is not improbable that in 
this Age Bolshevism is the treatment, but medical treatment 
cannot be eternal ; indeed the day on which the doctor’s 
regime comes to an end must be hailed asa red letter day 

8 Eight ears—an addres: li ini 
Su his sightith birthday, “B® poet, at Santiniketan 

9 Eighty years. 
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for the patient.”1° As a liberal, Tagore always remained an 
individualist. “The strongholds of greed in society must be 
conquered and controlled, but who will protect society, 
if the individual is to be banished for good ?” he wrote. 
Like many well-meaning European socialists, Tagore 
always: remained a firm believer in what has contradic- 
torily been called a “revolution by consent”. There is 
no historical precedent to show that a firmly entrenched 
social order has ever given way to a new system without 
a struggle. The international structure that the poet 
wished to see established could only come when the present 
possibilities of compromise and reform had been.completely 
exhausted. It would come when economic and political 
changes made it imperative. The need today is to further 
those factors which favour fundamental social, economic 
and political transformations, even though they involve 
the disappearance of one’s own familiar world. 


10 Rashiar Chithi. 
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of education is to help us to realise the inner principle of 
the unity of all knowledge and all the activities of our 
social and spiritual being. 

“The idea of... economic co-operation should be made 
the basis of our University (the Visva-Bharati). It must 
not only instruct, but live; not only think, but produce,” 
he adds. The ideological nexus between the Visva-Bharati 
and Sriniketan is clear and unmistakable. In fact, the 
institutions grew up together and were established in the 
same year (1921). That the first batch of people who 
came to work at Sriniketan were either former staff sor 
pupils of Santiniketan constituted a further point of 
interest. 

Tagore, it may be recalled, always looke@ upon the 
decay ot India’s civilisation as synonymous with the de- 
cadence of her countryside, the disintegration of her rural 
life. Throughout his active life, he had therefore thought 
deeply about the problem and wanted India’s countryside 
resurrected and a new life infused into the villages. 

It was admittedly a gigantic task. The poet did not 
think that it could be accomplished single-handed or through 
the normal administrative channels—the Governmental 
machinery. Being a firm believer in intelligent self-help, 
a creative principle, Tagore pinned his faith in the villagers 
themselves for their own regeneration. 

Having known Indian village life at first-hand in his 
youth, he had become convinced that what the villagers 
needed most for their own salvation was knowledge, a co- 
operative spirit and encouragement to self-help. Hence his 
determination to provide all these at Sriniketan, the Insti- 
tute of Rural Reconstruction. 

Community development is no new idea in India. Tagore, 
as has been seen, had given his mind to it ever since the 
Swadeshi days and tried now, with the limited resources 
he had at his command, to apply his ideas on rural uplift, 
through his Sriniketan workers, by visual demonstration 
and oral propaganda. Even in this field, the poet’s con- 
tribution is unique but it has not received the recognition 
it deserves. 
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SANTINIKETAN 


" The first authoritative formulation of the poet’s educa- 
tional ideas which led up to the founding of Santiniketan 
(tg0r) will be found in his English essay, “My School”, 
published in 1917. 

The date is important. Tagore had been awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1913. This was the beginning 
of the world’s interest in him which soon ceased to be 

y. It can therefore be surmised that he was 
Impelled to write on his school primarily in response to 
an external demand and Perhaps also in a very real sense, 
to supplement the late W.W.  Pearson’s? little master- 
piece Shartiniketan—the Bolpur School 
Tagore (Macmillan)—Shantiniketan, 


ting 
it was in its early, unspoilt days, 


y 2 forest-schools of classi- 
cal India. 


To the old boys of Santiniketan, whos 


back to Pre-I914 days, the Santiniket, 
quoted below in English tr. i 


e memories go 
an school-song, 


1 
i C. F. Andrews and W, W. Pearson, the two Englishmen who joined 
oe ie x é pie te have become part of the Indian scene, On his ° 
Sy back to India €arson died in a trai i P 4 3 
“For Pearson,” wr aim accident in Italy in 1924. 
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She is our own, the darling of our hearts, oùr Santiniketan. 
Our dreams are rocked in her arms. 
Her face is a fresh wonder of love every time we see her, 
For she is our own, the darling of our hearts. ,„ 
. In the shadows of her trees we meet, 
In the freedom of her open sky. 
Her mornings come and her evenings 
Bring down heaven’s kisses, : 
Making us feel anew that she is.our own, the darling of 
our hearts. 
“The stillness of her shades is stirred by the woodland 
whisper; > 
: Her amlaki groves are aquiver with the rapture of leaves. 
: She dwells in us and around us however far we may 
wander; 
She weaves our hearts in a song making us one in music, 
Tuning our strings of love with her own fingers, 
And we ever remember that she is our own, the darling of 
„our hearts. 


About the genesis of the Santiniketan School, one would 
be inclined to agree with Tagore that he came to education 
with no fixed ideas. They evolved or at any rate found 
literary expression as he began to grapple with the daily 
problems of running a novel-type of school with no living 
model to guide him. “Because,” as the poet observes, 
“the growth of this school was the growth of my life and 
not that of a mere carrying out of my doctrines, its ideals 
changed with its maturity like a ripening fruit that grows 
in its bulk and deepens in its colour but undergoes change 
in the very quality of its inner pulp.” 

True, when he began, he had no clear notions.of what 
he was going to build, whither he was heading, except 
perhaps the vague aspiration that his own school should be 
something wholly different from the school he had known 
in his childhood. 

- “Tt would,” he must have thought, “be set in beautiful 
surroundings, be free in spirit and in consonance with child- 
nature which thirsts for sunlight and air as flowers do.’ 
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Nevertheless, it would be historically incorrect and scienti- 
fically unsound to assume that as lively a mind as Tagore s 
could ever have been an educational tabula rasa. One would, 


. in fact, be entitled to conclude from internal and external 


` 


evidence that he was fully conversant with the ideas of 


leading European educational thinkers, above all Rousseau, 
who had laid Euro 


debt. Is it any won 
“seminal” book ? It became the 
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been mere coincidence that Tagore’s ideas bore such a 
striking resemblance to those of Rousseau, sometimes even 
in theif formulation. 

Thus although Tagore never directly acknowledged his 
debt to Rousseau, the fact that on 4 May, 1921, he gave a 
talk? on his school at the Jean-Jacques Rousseau Institute 
in Geneva was perhaps a graceful, albeit indirect, way of 
paying his tribute to the great Genevan, the world citizen. 

It is neither necessary nor perhaps wholly relevant for 
our purpose to engage in a detailed discussion of Rousseau’s 
influence on Tagore, the educationist. It will be sufficient 
broadly to indicate the resemblances in their «teachings, 
primarily to satisfy historical curiosity. 

Tagore undoubtedly owed a good deal to Reusseau but 
his originality lay in the fact that he had successfully tried 
to apply Rousseau’s ideas in the Indian background and 
link them up with India’s age-old ideal of ashramic educa- 
tion. He thus showed true genius by acting as a creative 
bridge between the past and the present, between the East 
and the West. 

“Rousseau fonde, “writes Legrand, “toute l’education 
sur le principe qu'il a établi dans ses premiers écrits : la 
nature est bonne, il s’agit seulement de ne pas la contrarier 
dans son developpement—Laissons croître dans Emiie 
les tendances qu’il a recu en naissant, il sera surement 
vertueux.” (Rousseau based all education on the principle 
which he had established in his early writings : Nature is 
good, all that is required is not to oppose it in its progress. 
Leave Emile to grow up with the tendencies which he was 
born with and he is sure to be virtuous.) 

This is Rousseau’s educational theory in a nutshell. 
“This education,” he writes, “comes to us from nature, 
from men or frorh things. The inner growth of our organs 
and faculties is the educaticn of nature, the use we learn to 
make of this growth is the education of men, what we gain 
by experience of our surroundings is the education of things.” 


* Cf. My translation, Appendix I. The talk was given to the teachers 
and students of L’Institut J. J. Rousseau and a report of it published 
in L’Educateur, June 11, 1921. 
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“Thus,” he adds, “we are taught by three masters. 
If their teaching conflicts, the scholar is ill-educated and 
will never be at peace with himself ; if their teaching agrees 
he goes straight to the goal, he lives at peace with himself, 
he is well-educated.” 

“At any rate during the early period of education,” 
observes Tagore, “children should come to their lesson of 
truths through natural processes—directly through persons 
and things.” ` 

For Tagore, too, it is clear, the three key words were 
nature (physical and child nature), men (‘‘living’’ or creative 


teachers) end things (cultured environment or “atmosphere 
of ideas”’). 


“The object of education is 
truth,” he says. This is obvious] 
among Rousseau’s “three maste: 
cu des choses,” 

Rousseau firmly believed in the child’s unfettered free- 
dom. No- wonder his “Emile” was called “the child’s 
charter”. He was convinced that a child was better educated 
in the country, away from the corrupting influences of 
the city, in close Proximity to nature and he had no faith 
in formal education, Tagore held the same views. 

‘T want to bring up Emile... far from the vile morals 


of the town,” writes Rousseau. “In the village,” he con- 
tinues, “ 


to give man the unity of 
y another name for harmony 
ts’’—‘la nature, des hommes 


engal (now East Pakistan) with 
e wanted him to be brought 
Ty, in unfettered freedom and 
Vouring all the delights of nature, 
deprived in his childhcod. 

he poet Writes, “was to take 


Surroundings into a village and 
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allowed him the freedom of primeval nature as far as it is 
available in modern days. He had a river, noted for its 
danger? where he swam and rowed without check from 
the anxiety of his elders. He spent his time in the fields 
and on the trackless sand-banks, coming late for his 
meals without being questioned. He had none cf those 
luxuries that are not’ only customary but are held as 
proper for boys of his circumstance.” This was Rousseau 
all over. 

Interestingly enough, as would behove a poet, physical 
nature, its beauty, the changes of its seasonal moods, 
played a more pronounced role in Tagore’s educational 
scheme than in Rousseau’s, although for both the village 
was the mise en scène for their educational experiments. 
One can perhaps explain this difterence by the fact that, 
as a Genevan, brought up in the lap of indulgent nature, 
-he took nature for granted. 

Rousseau writes: 


. man’s education begins at birth; before he can speak 
or understand he is learning. Experience precedes instruc- 
tion; when he recognises his nurse he has learnt much. 
The knowledge of the most ignorant man would surprise 
us if we followed his course from birth to the present. 
If all human knowledge were divided into parts, one 
common to all, the other peculiar to the learned, the 
latter would seem very small compared with the former. 
But we scarcely heed this general experience, because 
it is acquired before the age of reason. 


The poet expresses the same idea in different words. 
“I believe, as I suggested before,” he says, “that children 
have their subconscious more active than their conscious 
intelligence. A vast quantity of the most important of 
our lessons has been taught to us through this.” ; 

The second stage, or what Roussvau calls “the education 
from men”, marks the beginning of education proper which 
depends more on example, on the capacity of the teacher 
to stimulate intere.t in learning. “I feit sure,” the poet 
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says, “that what was most necessary was the breath of 
culture and no formal method of teaching.” 

Speaking of an inspired teacher “who became attracted 
to carry out my idea”, Tagore writes: “He was not like 
other teachers, a mere vehicle of text-books. He made 
teaching personal, he himself was the source of it and 
therefore it was made of life-stuff, easily assimilable by 
the living human nature”. 

The final factor, according to Rousseau is the “education 
of things” or environment. “... and his (the child’s) whole 
environment is the book,” writes Rousseau, “from which 
he unconsciously enriches bis memory till his judgment 
is able to profit by it.” 

“At first-they (the children) must gather their knowledge 
through their love of life,” writes Tagore, “and then they 
will renounce their lives to gain knowledge, 


they will come back to their fuller lives wi 
dom.’ 


and then again 
th ripened wis- 
"This is evidently the poetic way of saying that, 
for the child, experience, ic. the unconscious or instinctive 
precedes instruction at the age of reason until he reaches 
manhood, the true end of education. “Before his parents 
chose a calling for him, nature called him to be a man,” as 
Rousseau says. “Life is the trade I would teach him. 

en he leaves me, I grant you he will be neith 
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of children’s feet should not be deprived of their educa- 
tion, provided for them, free cf cost. 
o 
For comparison, the following lines from Rousseau will 
be found interesting : 


Why should my pupil be always compelled to wear 
the skin of an ox under his foot ? What harm would come 
if his own skin could serve him at need as a sole .... 

Let a man be fore-armed against the unseen. Let Emile 
run about bare-foot all the year round, upstairs downstairs 
and in the garden. Far from scolding him, I shall follow 
the example; only I shall be careful to remove any broken 
glass. ə 


Broken glass seems to ring a bell in one’s memory for the 
poet was always removing it from the path of his boys at 
Santiniketan ! 

“Let him (Emile) learn, “writes Rousseau, “to perform 
every exercise which encourages agility of body ... let 
him practise jumping and leaping, climbing trees and walls. 
Let him always find his balance, and let his every move- 
ment and gesture be regulated by the laws of weight, Zong 
before he learns to explain them by the science of statics ... ” 

“The boys of my school, “writes Tagore, “have acquired 
instinctive knowledge of the physiognomy of the tree. 
By the least touch they know where they can find a foot- 
hold upon an apparently inhospitable trunk ; they know 
how far they can take liberty with the branches, how to 
distribute their bodies’ weight ....Therefore I consider 
it as a part of education for my boys to let them fully 
realise that they are in a scheme of existence where trees 
are a substantial fact, not merely as generating chlorophyll 
and taking carbon from the air, but as living trees.” 

The boys at Santiniketan, as may be imagined, always 
walk about bare-footed, but nobody told them why they were 
supposed to do so for all of them could afford shoes. The 
general impression among the boys was that it was a lesson 
in simplicity but few of them suspected the educational 
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relevance of this practice. Now, one can see the connection ! 

In all probability, Tagore derived the idea from Rousseau 
but he developed it in his own poetical terms. ‘From the 
day we commenced to wear shoes.” Tagore writes, with 
gentle irony, “we minimised the purpose of our feet .... 
For us it amounts to a grievance against God for not giving 
us hooves instead of beautifully sensitive soles.” 

In India, where most people never wore shoes—it is 
only now that the practice is spreading—the poet would 
not have found it easy to persuade the parents that the 
practice of doing without shoes at Santiniketan had any 
educational ‘merit in it. They probably thought that it 
was another symbol of India’s backwardness but tolerated 
it on the moral ground of simplicity, a virtue. In fact, 
Indians have been practising it from time immemorial 
without ever being aware of it! Shades of Jourdain ! 

Tagore, like Rousseau, had great faith in the open-air 
life for the education of the young. By walking, jumping, 
swimming and climbing trees, they become strong and 
agile, and at the same time have their first introduction to 
nature, which was just as important to the poet. 

In this connection, it may not be inappropriate to mention 
an amusing incident which the poet himself has related. 
An experienced headmaster came to visit Santiniketan ; 
imagine his horror when he saw a boy climbing a tree, an 
obvious lapse in the eyes of a stout upholder of “law and 
order”! “What is surprising,” “says the poet, “‘is to notice 
the same headmaster’s approbation of the boys’ studying 
botany. He believes in the impersonal knowledge of the 
tree because that is science, but not in a personal experience 
of it. This growth of experience leads to the forming of 
pant, which is nature’s own method of instruction.” 

s Rousseau would put 
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The most important of his (Rousseau’s) teachings about 
education, says Lord Morely, sprang from his contempt of 
its dependence upon mere spoken injunctions and prohibi- 
tions and his recognition of ‘the deeper language of example 
and the more living instruction of visible circumstance. 


It is scarcely necessary to labour the point that, in dis- 
cussing the many points of contact between Rousseau and 
Tagore, the object has been not to minimise the significance 
of the poet’s paramount contribution to Indian education 
but to emphasise the ineluctable fact that as outstanding 
humanists both looked upon education primarily as a human 
problem which took account of the uniqueness of the human 
child, his weaknesses, his personality and his infinite pos- . 
sibilities. “Hold childhood in reverence and don’t be ina 
hurry to judge it for good or ill .... Give nature time to 
work before you take over her business, lest you interfere 
with her dealings,” says Rousseau. SoA 

These might well have been Tagore’s own words, as 
indeed they are in content. Speaking of the “regular” 
type of Indian schools, the poet remarks : “It forcibly 
snatches away children from a world full of the mystery 
of God’s own handiwork, full of the suggestions of person- 
ality. It is a mere method of discipline which. refuses to 
take account of the individual. It isa manufactory specially 
designed for grinding out uniform results.” : - 

The problem, as Tagore knew it, still remains unsolved. 

During the pre-Santiniketan years, while Tagore was 

serving his educational novitiate at Shelaidah, he tried, 
with single-minded zeal, to come to grips with educational 
ideas and influences. The foundations of his educational 
framework were thus laid. 
Meanwhile, the question of a “practical” solution of 
his son’s education had assumed urgency. It was clearly 
not enough to leave him to rough ‘it out in nature, however 
desirable or necessary that was as a preliminary canter, 
educationally speaking. Hence his decision to move on to 
Santiniketan at Bolpur in the district of Birbhum in West 
Bengal at the turn of the century. Ae Sis 
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From now onwards, this was to become the principal 
scene of his literary, educational and other acitivities, 
betokening a rapid maturity of mind and a growing aware- 


ness of social and national problems which increasingly 
claimea his attention. 


Settling down at Santiniketan 
first, two things for the poet. 
longer a question of one indi 
of his son, but of four 


country’s history and tradition. Fort 
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l colo it also to be a medium of spiritual 
contribution to the nation and the world. “In. India,” 
he writes, “we have the treasure of spiritual wisdom. Let 
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the object of our education be to open it out before us and to 
give us the power to make the true use of it in our life, and 
to offer it to the rest of the world when the time comes, 
as our contribution to its eternal welfare.” : 

More than sixty years have passed since Tagore first 
embarked upon his educational venture in East Bengal 
and close upon sixty years since Santiniketan was founded. 
It is a long period in the life of an educational institution 
and that of the nation. As might have been expected, 
these have been momentous years for it, with inevitable 
ups and downs, internal stresses and strains and intolerable 
external pressures which were not always easy to overcome. 
The fact, however, remains that it has survived them and, 
physically at any rate, it seems to have reached harbour 
safely. 

Obviously an educational experiment, especially one 
of the kind Tagore had conceived, cannot, indeed should 
not, be judged by a mere physical criterion. The measure 
of its success, therefore, must be in terms of the educational 
ideas and ideals which had inspired the poet himself, in 
those of the impact it has made on the life of its pupilsand on 
that of the community at large to which they belong. It 
has further to be judged by the influence it has been able 
to exercise on the educational thinking and practice in the 
country. i 

Tagore’s educational pioneering and the profundity of 
his educational thinking, as evidenced by numerous essays 
and public utterances, written and delivered over a long 
period, have attracted little notice among his countrymen, 
while few people seem to be aware of the keen insight he 
had shown in educational problems at all levels. 

That the poet had made great personal sacrifices to 
build up Santiniketan is even less known outside the inner 
circle of relatives, friends and admirers. Nor is it generally 
known that the royalties he received from his numerous 
Bengali and English books and the proceeds from the Nobel 
Prize, all went to sustain his first love—Santiniketan. 

Not long ago, the poignancy of the situation was brought 
home by his son in an article he had written in a Bengali 
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journal on his childhood. The incident he mentioned only 
served to show the parlous condition in which Santiniketan 
must have found itself in its early, struggling days. The 
poet, it appears, was obliged to sell even a gold watch, a 
wedding gift, to help meet the expenses of his school. 
Tagore, it has been noted, launched his school with only.a 
handful of boys—the school was not strictly co-educational 
at. that time—but the number increased to nearly two 
hundred at the height of its growth. This seems to have 
been the optimum number, from which there has been 
little deviation. This is an interesting and important 
fact to beazin mind, especially in these days of mass educa- 
tion and general overcrowding at schools. Quantity is the 
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development took place during the Non-co-operation 
Movement (1921), when boys and girls left their schools 
in all parts of India at the call of Mahatma Gandhi. Hence- 
forward, Santiniketan became a truly national institution, 
attracting boys and girls of all denominations from all 
parts of the country. 

(iii) reformist: for good or ill, Santiniketan always 
enjoyed among some parents, the reputation of being a 
“reform” school. It was widely believed—and not without 
reason—that Santiniketan tamed wild boys. The happy 
atmosphere of freedom and bustling activity of the school, 
coupled with the intelligent handling of the boys by the 
teachers and the subtle pervading influence of ‘‘Gurudey”’,4 
who always had a soft corner for the wild boys and their 
high spirits, did have a calming effect on the unruly. They 
soon fell in with the spirit of the place, taking an active 
part in allschoolacuivities. They were certainly “reformed”. 

(iv) cultural: Santiniketan’s attraction as a cultural 
centre, in the present sense, is a relatively late develop- 
ment, although the poet’s literary activities, songs and 
plays never failed to impress young minds from the very 
inception of the school. What could have been more cul- 
tural in their influence? 

From the end of World War I, however, art, dance and 
music, under professional guidance, were added to the 
activities of Santiniketan, thereby making it a symbol 
of culture for the whole ot India. The influence ot Santini- 
ketan, in this respect, has been truly revolutionary in its 
significance. Painting, music, dancing and acting, pursued 
with zeal and devotion at Santiniketan, under the fostering 
genius and care of the poet, are no longer frowned upon 
but accepted throughout the country as an integral part 
of normal school activities. : 

Some. people will wonder—and rightly so—why no 
mention has thus far been made of Santiniketan’s scholastic 
attraction. The answer is simple. The poet never wanted 
his school to be like any other where boys would come to 


4 Tagore was addressed as Gurudev or Master by everybody at Santi- 
niketan. 
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le métier que je lui veux apprendre,” as Rousseau has 

said), on the unfolding of personality. 
Santiniketan, therefore, Temained for the 

of the poet’s life an educational oddity, outside the coun- 


difficulties to which Tago: 
tion. 


of intellectually gifted boys 
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appreciable difference, for there were compensations in 
other directions. 

But,e today, with the removal of his direct influence, 
Santiniketan is faced with a new, inescapable challenge. 
Can it afford to continue to rest on its laurels, uncritically 
treading the well-beaten path? More important, has the 
particular intellectual, cultural and spiritual image that 
Santiniketan has raised in the minds of its pupils been 
justified, either in the interest of the pupils themselves 
or that of the country? Furthermore, are the methods of 
instruction or the material conditions of life at the school 
adequate? Are Santiniketan boys and girls being suitably 
brought up to face the manifold intellectual and practical 
tasks that await them in an India which is fast transforming 
itself, economically and socially? 

These are fundamental questions which must be courage- 
ously faced and answered by all who have the welfare and 
future of Santiniketan at heart, in particular by those who 
direct policy and shoulder the burden of running the insti- 
tution. 

Before we can begin to discuss these questions, however, it 
would only be proper to state that the poet’s basic educational 
ideas are no longer in doubt. They are today the common 
coin of education wherever education is taken seriously. 
The drill-master’s view of education is as out of date as the 
horse-tram in a modern city. Nature and nurture are of 
equal importance in contemporary education in all advanced 
countries. Hence the cultivation of the emotions is consi- 
dered as significant as the training of the mind. Freedom, 
not iron discipline, as Tagore used to say, is the open- 
sesame, for discipline imposed from above defeats itself 
through fear of punishment. To be educationally creative, 
it must be self-discipline, an inner condition and not an 
outer imposition. 

This is all true but one difficulty still remains. Tagore’s 
educational ideals, like those of Rousseau, are essentially 
for the individual. Can they be generalised? Can they be 
applied in conditions of mass education? 

This was the principal criticism against Rousseau’s teach- 
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ings and it will be no less valid against Tagore’salso. Indeed, 
as any teacher worth his salt will tell you, what one can 
achieve with one pupil or a limited number of pupils is 
quite beyond him where large numbers are involved. In 
this sense, Tagore’s Santiniketan must always remain an 
interesting, even a surprisingly successful, experiment. 

The ashramic ideal, which the poet had embraced and 
made into his own, was inadequate for a similar reason: 
Under classical conditions, the pupil actually lived in the 
bosom of the master’s family, as one of its members, which 
enabled, the master’s example to have full play on the 
pupil. At Santiniketan, the system had to be modified, 
for, under the prevailing material and social conditions, 
it was impessible for the teachers to receive their pupils 
into their homes. All that can be said is that at Santiniketan, 
which is a residential school, in the early years, when 
the numbers were small and many of the teachers shared 
the dormitories with the boys, the teacher-pupil relation- 
ship was always very close and cordial, which probably 
accounted for a good deal of its success, even academically. 
These conditions can obviously not become general. 

This brings us to a controversial subject. It concerns 
at-once an important and a most vulnerable feature of 
Santiniketan training. 

Is there, or more properly, was there a Santiniketan 
type? The answer must be in the affirmative. Santiniketan 
unquestionably produced an identifiable type which was 
markedly different from the products of the ordinary run 
of schools in the country. If anything, the Santiniketan 
boys could be said to share certain qualities which one 
usually associates with Public School education. 
` During the lifetime of the poet at any rate, his boys 
constituted a noticeably self-conscious group, bound to 
one another by strong comradely ties and deep, common 
loyalty to their alma matey and Gurudev, the founder and 
inspiration of Santiniketan, They were a civilised, cultured 
type, showing Innate good taste and keen interest in litera- 
ture, music and ari, 


It soon became obvious to the keen observer, however, 


` be true to say that no system of instruction, 
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that in their mental and spiritual upbringing the dominant 
note had been on the gentler virtues and not on the sterner 
qualities which are undoubtedly more appropriate to the 
training of the young. One consequence was that the, Tagore 
boys were often looked at askance in Bengal, the home of 
the poet’s school. 

In the opinion of a former pupil, this was a serious gap 
in the training at Santiniketan which frequently left its 
boys unprepared to meet the hard challenge of life. It was 
unfortunate that Tagorc, who had a forbiddingly stern side 
to his character and personality and who, in his writings, 
prized strength above all things, was able to. make so 
slight an impact on his boys or for that matter on contem- 
porary Bengal, where he is read and cherished more widely 
than anywhere else in India. 

It is surprising, too, that this moral hiatus in Santinike- 
tan education does not seem to have worried any body 
seriously, possibly because its educational relevance was 
not obvious. 

The poet’s lack of faith in formal serious education, on 
the other hand, had two unfortunate consequences. First, 
teaching at Santiniketan always remained largely ama- 
teurish. Tagore was firmly convinced that teachers were 
born, not made.® This was probably true as far as it went, 
for he was fortunate in being able to draw to himself a 
number of exceptional individuals—Indian and English— 
who turned out to be brilliant teachers. The boys certainly 
gained by their instruction and:to this day cherish their 
memories with great affection. Nevertheless, it would still 

designed for 
average boys and _ girls, who must eventually find their 
feet.in ‘society, can be succesfully built only on the basis of 


exceptional teachers—the brilliant exceptions who can only 


be. few. 
The absence of professionalism on the part of the great 


majority of Santiniketan teachers—a direct outcome of the 

poet’s lack of faith in formal instruction—was particularly 

unfortunate for the boys when they went to college, where 
5 My article, “Tagore a Born Teacher”, Appendix IT. 
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they were often found to be shy and diffident, not quite 
sure of themselves. This could have only one explanation ; 
their training had been at fault. In this respect, reform is 

- overdue, indeed has become imperative with the changed 
situation in the country. 

“Simplicity of living” was the corner-stone of student 
life at Santiniketan. Like Rousseau’s, it was a fundamental 
tenet with Tagore. Rousseau wanted Emile to pass through 
a period of physical hardening, living as simply as a peasant 
in his cottage, to be the better prepared for the battle of 
life. Tagore, however, looked at the problem from a different 
angle, often holding simplicity and poverty as interchange- 
able terms. “Poverty,” he writes, “brings us into complete 
touch with tfe and the world, for living richly is living mostly 
by proxy, and thus living in a world of lesser reality. This 


may be good for one’s pleasure and pride, but not for one’s 
education.” 
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also to close one’s eyes to an important aspect of reality. 
For, after all, the boys and girls of Santiniketan will, sooner 
or later; have to fit in with modern life and the sooner they 
start doing so, the better it will be for all concerned. This, 
it must be stated firmly, is no plea for luxury but for mini- 
mum standards, even international standards if necessary. 

A related feature of Santiniketan education seems to 
have escaped attention for its very obviousness. For 
understandable reasons, during the poet’s lifetime, it 
was heavily weighted in favour of literature, which for 
the majority of boys meant the poet’s own writing, to the 
exclusion of most other intellectual interests, which pro- 
` bably explained the fact that the Santiniketan boys re- 
presented, by and large, a non-intellectual ctype. True, 
they were no worse educated than their peers elsewhere 
in the country. True, too, they were cultured to all appear- 
ances, but for reasons already given, their culture remained 
basically superficial, lacking the hard core of intellectual 
discipline which is the foundation of true culture. This 
was all the more regrettable, in that the poet himself was 
an intellectual in the highest sense of the word. 

It is known that Tagore often expressed disappointment 
with his boys because they had few questions to ask. This 
was not surprising, since he never considered intellectual 
training per se as essential. Literary interests were, of 
course, stimulated in a variety of ways. The boys had 
their literary societics for each age group. They had their 
own magazines, too. These certainly performed a most 
useful function, as demonstrated by their common love of 
the Bengali language and literature and their ability to 
use the former with great sensitiveness and skill. Beyond 
this, no other intellectual interest was consciously pursued, 
nor was any attempt made to arouse among them that general 
curiosity of mind, the true index of liberal education. There 
was, for instance, no English Society, where senior boys 
at least could, under suitable supervision, discuss at least 
some of the better known English writers of prose and 
poetry and their writings ; neither had the boys any Histo- 
tical Society which could focus attention on Indian and 
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world history. Above all, they had no International Society, 
where different countries, their peoples and cultures could 
be intelligently talked about. This was strange, for Santini- 
ketan of all places, for it was certainly a unique forum for 
such informal talks. Especially since the end of the First 
World War, Santiniketan was constantly receiving visitors. 
from every corner of the globe and what could have been 
more natural than to make such visits occasions for arousing 


among the boys lively curiosity and interest in the world 
outside ? 


In England, for example, 
of all kinds which keep the 
alert and spiritually alive 
own shores:* 

The inability on the part of the Santiniketan boys to ask 
questions, as the poet complained, had perhaps another 
cause also. It was only natural that they should feel over- 
awed in the presence of their beloved Gurudev and his 
powerful personality. Rousseau’s dictum -that teachers— 
and to the Santiniketan boys Tagore was always the supreme 
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with serious reading and catholicity of interests has in con- 
sequence been a serious want in the mental make-up of 
average young Indians. Thanks to the poet’s aversion 
for politics and too early involvement in politics „on the 
part of his boys, Santiniketan training at least was saved 
from this calamity. 

Tagore often deplored the fact also that as his boys grew 
older and as their school-leaving examination came closer, 
they suddenly lost all interest in learning. “I have,” he 
writes, “realised it myself in the little boys in my school. 
For the first few years there is no trouble. But as soon as 
the upper class is reached, their worldly wisdom—the malady 
of the aged—begins to assert itself. They now rebelliously 
insist that they must no longer learn, but ratherspass exami- 
nations !” 

The poet obviously only noted the change of attitude 
in his boys but did not enquire into its true cause nor knew 
how to deal with it. The problem was real but had little 
to do with the boys themselves. The root of the difficulty 
lay, in fact, in the conflict of aims, in the duality of ambi- 
tions which his school represented. 

Santiniketan, it will be recalled, was started as a “private 
and domestic” school and gradually grew into a “public” 
one, “common to many” which meant that its “public” 
aspect soon began to dominate its “private and domestic” 
character to which alone the poet’s ideas and ideals were 
truly relevant. 

Tagore never squarely and realistically faced this essential 
dilemma which Rousseau had done in his time. “Driven 
this way by nature and driven that way by man, compelled 
to yield to both forces, we make a compromise and reach 
neither goal,” Rousseau has observed. 

Torn between the two pulls, the poet was often helpless. 
He was obliged to make compromises, as everybody acqauint- 
ed with Santiniketan knows. 

Now to-turn to the influence of Tagore on the country’s 
education, one can speak only in general terms. One thing 
is obvious. His example has certainly found some imitators, 
as evidenced by the “Santiniketan” type of schools in 
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different parts of India. Nevertheless, it is only fair to 
admit that it is possible to imitate Santiniketan only 
outwardly; it owes its uniqueness to Tagore’s gerius and 
personality which cannot be repeated. Some ordinary 
schools, including Indian Public Schools, too, show features 
which can clearly be traced to Tagore. 

It is also possible to say that many educational enthu- 
siasts were attracted to Santiniketan by the simplicity of 
its life and appointments. Not a few of them were impressed 
for the first time by the fact that in a poor country, like 
India, it was possible to provide education inexpensively. 
There is little doubt, too, as one can testify from one’s 
boyhood memory, that the open-air classes in the shade 
of trees at Santiniketan immediately caught the visitors’ 
fancy by their romantic associations as well as by their 
educational possibilities. 

In this manner, the poet’s contribution to Indian educa- 
tion has not been negligible. His major educational con- 
tribution, however, lies perhaps in a different sphere. 
Santiniketan’s extra-curricular activities have unquestion- 
ably played a far more pervasive role in “humanising” 
Indian education than in the realm of his ideas and theory. 

Tagore wanted joy brought back into the life of the 
Indian people through art and music and dancing and 
Santiniketan provided the ideal locale for the cultivation 
of these arts. Tagore was a great and 
himself, so that today Rabindra. 
has become a regular feature of 
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Santiniketan is a national institution. Its continued 
usefulness is, therefore, a national responsibility. At the 
same time, it would be well to remember that this respon- 
sibility will never be truly discharged by merely ensuring 


. its physical continuance nor by insisting on the maintenance 


of what has come to be known as the Santiniketan tradition 
unimpaired. The poet, one feels sure, would not have 
wished that, for, to him, Santiniketan was a living idea, 
constantly growing and enriching itself. In other words, 
Santiniketan can be true to its founder and his ideals, on the 
one hand, and to the nation, its custodian, on the other, 
primarily by renewing itself in a new image, in keeping with 
the challenge of the new times. 

Santiniketan, it has been observed, grew as a one-man 
institution. Tagore was its raison d'être. During his life- 
time it drew its inspiration from him and while he could 
watch over its activities, one could be reasonably sure 
that his ideas would not suffer distortion or dilution. 

It was always suspected and can now be clearly seen in 
retrospect that this personal element in the life and growth 
of his school was at once its strength and weakness. Indeed, 
its strength was a measure of the strength of Tagore himself, 
his mind and creative personality. Its weakness, on the 
other hand, was also largely a reflection of the poet’s tem- 
peramental limitations. The most serious consequence of 
this was that he was never able to gather round himself a 
body of intellectually endowed people, who could share 
his educational thinking and responsibilities and, if need be, 
act as his second line of defence, carrying forward his work, 
not formally but in the highest creative sense. 

The important thing today, obviously, is not to fasten 
our gaze on the past but look hopefully to the future. 
In that light, fundamental reform in the scope of education 
at Santiniketan becomes an inescapable necessity, both 
in the interest of the school as a national institution and 
as a permanent memorial of India’s national poet. 

It would be as well to realise that the task of reform 
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cannot be either easy or achieved without encountering 
bitter opposition from the orthodox, the so-called no- 
changers. All that is vital in Santiniketan, they would pro- 
bably argue, was achieved by the poet himeslf, leaving 
nothing more to be done. 

Would they then, one wonders, want to preserve it merely 
as an archaic institution, as a museum piece, with all its 
potentialities drained out of it? This, to say the least, is a 
completely defeatist view, bearing no relation to facts. 
Santiniketan, as has been repeatedly asserted, has under- 
gone many changes since its inception and it would certainly 
not be in character to assume that all change must come to a 
sudden: halt because Tagore is no longer in the world. 
Change is the law of life and it is only by changing that 
Santiniketan will ultimately save itself. 

Clearly, since the poet’s ideas are the only permanent 
legacy he has bequeathed to his people, any reform that 
one may envisage must be on the plane of ideas and insti- 
tutions which will enshrine them. 

“Freedom” and “cultured environment”, as has been 
seen, were the master-keys to the poet’s world of education. 


These, indeed, are the pass-words for any system of creative 
education and they 
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ot character, on the development of personality, by which 
Tagore set so much store, incorporating in it all the special 
featuresof Santiniketan life which have stood the test of time. 
- Conscious of national sentiments and susceptibilities, it 
would not be easy to suggest a model for reform which 
would find universal acceptance. This is, however, not a 
time for timid selt-effacement but of courageous outspoken- 
ness. One would not, therefore, go far wrong if the example 
of the English Public School or its French equivalent, 
the grandes écoles, were mentioned as a basis of discussion, 
for both have played vital roles in the education of the 
young and produced outstanding thinkers, writers, scientists 
and_administrators, in fact superior men in all branches of 
British and French national life. < 

One can anticipate strong objections to this suggestion 

on “patriotic” grounds, for the model is unquestionably 
foreign. Indeed, such objections would be wholly valid, 
were it the object to turn Indians into Englishmen or 
Frenchmen, whereas the suggestion is offered primarily to 
indicate the direction which educational reform must take 
at Santiniketan. It is surely a question rather of method 
than of the ideal that Santiniketan should uphold. 
' We must obviously begin with the premiss that Santi- 
niketan must produce better, indeed better educated, 
Indians, who will be wholly rooted in their own culture 
and background and yet open to new ideas and influences 
such as the poet would have wished. 

If this view were accepted, it would mean in the first 
instance, a radical departure in the approach to teaching 
from the one now in vogue or the one that was in vogue in 
the past. For one thing, it must become more professional 
and more conscious of the objective it has in view. The 
strange fatalism that has characterised the method of 
teaching at Tagore’s school can have no further justification. 
It is not good enough to go on hoping for the best. The fate 
and success of teaching must no longer be made solely depen- 
dent on the exceptional teacher. It is educationally wasteful 
and, in any case, too chancy to be accepted as a normal 
Method of instruction. 
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Santiniketan, in short, must insist on the highest academic 
standards among its teachers; they must be fully trained and 
completely familiar with Tagore’s teachings about education. 

The poet was undoubtedly right in his insistence that 
to be a good teacher one must have a vocation for teaching. 
It must be a matter ot more than livelihood tor him. This 
is true but his distaste for training was evidently unjusti- 
fied, for it is now de rigueur in every part of the world. 
Teaching is a difficult art which has to be acquired. Method 
plays as significant a part in it as knowledge. Barring the 
exceptional few, nobody can become an effective teacher 
merely by the light of nature. In fact, he must learn his trade. 

The literary bias in the training at Santiniketan, as 
already noted, was probably unavoidable at one time— 
but this subject, too, must now be reconsidered. This is, 
naturally, not an argument for the exclusion of literature 
from the Santiniketan training, which would be absurd, 
or lowering its status, but for making the intellectual 
discipline of Santiniketan broader based, better balanced. 

To begin with, even the teaching of literature must be 
more critical than has so far been the case, while the linguis- 
tic training must be more scientific and thorough. The 
ability to express oneself well is a matter of training and 
sustained efforts. 

The French schools, one knows, excel in this respect 
and the French share it as a people. The ability to write 
well and to the point, Moreover, is an excellent training 
in thinking, a proof of sound education. 

The boys, it may also be added, should be encouraged 
at the same time to discuss all manner of subjects among 
themselves and in groups, with or without the supervision 
of their teacher, so that they grow up to think independent- 
ly, learn to express themselves well and cultivate the 


habit of reading. The poet combined in himself all these ele- 
ments— independent thinkin 
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raises an important issue. Is it or can it be a substitute 
for formal instruction? The general experience seems to be 
that a ehild from a cultured home, when educated, is certain- 
ly better educated, which leads one to the conclusion that 
the operative word in this context is education, not culture. 
Tagore unquestionably generalised his special experience— 
based on his extraordinary mind and education, nurtured 
in the unusually stimulating atmosphere of his own home— 
into one of universal validity. 

The provision of a “cultured” background is, without 
a doubt, most important and valuable as an adjunct of 
education and Santiniketan may always be expected to 
have it as the poet wished. The fact remains, however, 
that the cultured background cannot replace formal ins- 
truction; it will not make up for the hard mental discipline 
which belongs to the very core of good education. 

Every thinking Indian realises that national unity still 
remains the most intractable of the country’s unrealised 
goals. To this end, education is as vital as economic deve- 
lopment and political integration. In the interest of Indian 
unity and a better balance in its teaching staff, it might 
therefore be desirable to recruit at least some staff of requi- 
site qualifications from outside Bengal, so that Santiniketan 
truly becomes Indian, intellectually and emotionally. It is 
possible, even probable that the influence of an inclusive 
staff, reflecting complementary mental and emotional 
qualities of the Indian people, would eventually be reflected 
in the balanced growth of mind and character of the Santi- 
niketan boys. It is clearly not enough to have children from 
different parts of India ; a logical development would be 
to have teachers from different parts of India and from 
different communities. 

The question of simplicity of living has been touched 
upon already. It has been argued that children at Santinike- 
tan as elsewhere must grow up today as modern children, 
ready to take their place in a modernised India. It is reason- 
able to expect that this will be a further link in Indian unity 
on the material plane of civilised living which is increasingly 
becoming international in character. 
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The question of co-education has been left to the last, 
not because it is unimportant but because it constitutes a 
relatively minor problem. ə 

Co-education, it has been noted, became an important 
feature of Santiniketan education comparatively late in 
its history. A few girls, daughters, sisters and other relations 
of Santiniketan teachers, were always educated with the 
boys. This was accepted as the natural order of things, 
thus fulfilling, to some extent perhaps, Tagore’s asvamic 
ideal of education, the essence of which was that the pupil 
lived in his master’s family as one of its members. The 
scene, however, changed after 1921 as Santiniketan came 
to be known as a cultural centre. Henceforward, parents in 

many parts.ef India began to send their daughters to Santi- 
niketan for education. It seemed to give them a cultural 
cachet which was considered valuable. This was how Tagore 
came to accept co-education asa settled policy for his school. 

The problem today is no longer the same. If we accept 
the view that henceforward Santiniketan must i 
become an. intellectual centre, 
call for modification. 

Fortunately, however, 
is no longer a matter of 
limits to it and educators 
agreed that. boys and girls 
separately during adolesce 
In other words, co. 
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has Santiniketan been a success? 


ethaps an unfair question to ask, for, 
ghtforward answer is possible. It will 
rst on what one means by success and whether 
Tagore himself would have considered outward success a 
true measure of his experiment which it still is, 

Nevertheless, an answer may be hazarded. It must be 


admittedly, no strai 
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‘yes or no. As an experiment, as a courageous effort to 
contend, with a problem which has defied many, it has 
certairfly been worthwhile, for'it has broken new ground 
and opened out untold possibilities. Furthermore, it has 
‘built up a body of traditions for those who are now at 
the helm of affairs, for those who must carry forward the 
work which the poet left unfinished or only half finished. 

Tagore has also left behind him the legacy of his own 
example and the memory of a kaleidoscopic mind which 
looked upon creative effort primarily not in the image 
of success but in that of constant endeavour. Consequently, 
the task before his successors is to look at their problem 
with unprejudiced eyes, with a new determination and cour- 
age to solve it by adapting it to the country’s new needs, 
new objectives. : i “4 

During Tagore’s lifetime, it has been seen, Santiniketan’s 
ideals and objectives had changed constantly which was 
indeed the true measure of its vitality. 
- It would perhaps be more to the point, however, to find 
out what the poct himself has to say on the question of 
Santiniketan’s success. 

“But the question will be asked,” he writes, “whether 
I have attained my ideal in this institution. My answer is 
that the attainment of all our deepest ideals is difficult 
to measure by outward standards. Its working is not 
immediately perceptible by results .... I know that our 
inspiration for a higher life has not tisen far above our 
greed for worldly goods and reputation. Yet I am perfectly 
certain and proofs of it are numerous, that the ideal of the 
ashram is sinking deeper and deeper into our nature every 


dayen sa 
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Yatra visvam bhabatyekanidam,® the Visva-Bharati’s 
motto, gives perhaps the best clue to the ideal or ideals 
of Tagore’s International University. In short, India’s 
national poet, as has been seen, wanted the ideal of “One 


è Meaning, where the world will live in a single nest. 


‘ 
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World” realised in its most concrete form through intel- 
lectual co-operation between the East and the West, 
through the furtherance of mutual knowledge ôf each 
other’s culture or cultures, culminating in cultural col- 
laboration, based on equality and mutual respect. “Now 
the problem before us,” observes the poet, “‘is of one single 
country, which is the earth, where the races as individuals 
must find both their freedom of selt-expression and their 
bond of federation. Mankind must realise a unity, wider in 


range, deeper in sentiment, stronger in power than ever 
before.” 


Ignorance, Tagore had always felt, was at the root of 
national conflicts, the conflict between the East and the 
West. “The deepest source of all calamities in history,” 
he says, “is misunderstanding. For where we do not under- 
stand, we can never be just.” “The East, for its own sake 
and for the sake of the world, must not remain unrevealed,” 
he adds. 

This was the ultimate ambition for his University, 
“where,” in the poet’s own words again, “we can work to- 
gether in a common pursuit of truth, share together our 
common heritage and realise that artists in all parts of the 
world have created forms of beauty, scientists discovered 
Secrets of the universe, philosophers solved the problems of 
existence, saints made the truth of the spiritual world 
organic in their own lives, not merely for some particular 
race to which they belonged but for all mankind.” 

The genesis of the poet’s International University as 
well as the basic ideas with which he started it have been 
discussed elsewhere. Tagore was deeply affected by the 
fractricidal conflict in Europe (1914-19) and he wanted, 
through his new educational venture, to make his own 
contribution to race reconciliation and to world peace. 

One should not, however, oversimplify matter, as the 


poet seems to have done initially, for h - 
estimated the difio y, for he had clearly under: 


: ulties, for which the warmth of the 
reception he had receiveb wherever he had gone, to Europe 
or anywhere else : 


: during his constant travels, must be 
considered partly responsible. Knowledge, however valu- 
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able for its own sake, is, to say the least, an insufficient 
foundation for inter-racial understanding. Racial under- 
standig is far too complex to be resolved by the simple 
expedient of knowledge alone. “Knowledge comes but 
wisdom lingers” is as true of race conflict as of many other 
equally obstinate conflicts in life. The poet, however, 
was undeniably correct in his belief that knowledge must 
be the ultimate foundation of durable international under- 
standing. 

Paradoxically enough, even wars further such under- 
standing, for peoples are thus brought together by the 
compulsion of events and such knowledge as they may 
acquire through these tragic contacts becomes the basis 
of a new understanding. This is universa} experience. 
The lively interest that Japan arouses today among edu- 
cated Westerners is especially illuminating and instructive 
in this context. Nor is this interest confined to Japan alone. 

There is reason to believe, it may be well to add, that 
through disappointments Tagore had gradually come to 
realise that there was no royal road to human understanding, 
to human unity which ever remained the dominating ambi- 
tion of his life. As the Manchester Guardian wrote on the 
morrow of his passing: “ . . . but the ultimate memory of 
him is in the unity of men on earth.” 

This realisation, it can now be seen, was clearly reflected 
in a shift of emphasis in his Visya-Bharati ideals. In his 
essay, “An Eastern University”, first published in 1922, 
the stress was once more on the synthesis ot Asian cultures, 
although “federation” or human unity still remained the 
cornerstone of his International University. 

Two further points may also be noted. By describing 
the Visva-Bharati as an Eastern University, Tagore was 
evidently not attempting to circumscribe its scope geo- 
graphically but simply to indicate the path his University 
must traverse before it could reach its final goal. 

It was obviously a tactical retreat to the starting-point, 
for, as he progressed, he had come to recognise the fact that 
the Visva-Bharati must first focus Eastern knowledge and 
cultures, must consolidate, before it could aspire to becom- 
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ing a centre of world culture based on East-West co-opera- 
tion and collaboration. “But before Asia is in a position to 
collaborate with the culture of Europe,” the poet ‘writes, 
“she must base her own structure on a synthesis of all the 
different cultures she has. When, taking her stand on such a 
culture, she turns towards the West, she will take, with a 
confident sense of mental freedom, her own view of truth, 
from her own vantage-ground, and open a new vista of 
thought to the world.” Co-operation and collaboration 
can be fruitful only between equals. This was all the more 
necessary, the poet felt, as the habit of intellectual depen- 
dence had become almost second nature with many in Asia 

with disastrous consequences for both the East and the West. 

For good ‘reasons, therefore, he did not want the world 

to grow “into an exaggerated West”, for Asia was nct a 

cultural no-man’s-land nor was her contribution to the 
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organisational destiny of the Visva-Bharati. Thus, although 
he was always speaking of it as a University, his constant 
insistence on the Indian and Asian past and on research 
seemed to lend powerful support to the idea of a Research 
Institute. Surely, he could not have been unaware of the 
importance of the distinction, for his ideas and ideals could 
be realised only within the framework of a fully constituted 
University. 

A Research Institute, even under the best of auspices, 
was far too specialised in its objective, far too restrictive 
in its outlook ever to be a suitable vehicle for the kind of 
free enquiry Tagore had had in mind. Moreover, it was 
only in a University, with the faculties one usually asso- 
ciates with it, where the overwhelming emphisis is on the 
modern, as distinguished from subjects of basically anti- 
quarian interest, the clash of minds that modern studies 
encourage, that one was likely to find suitably trained, 
intellectually equipped: recruits for the type of research 
the poet wanted to be so prominent a feature of his Inter- 
national University. 

Why then did Tagore not boldly face up to the problem 
which was not obviously solely organisational but one of 
the highest educational importance? : à 

Many explanations can be offered for this strange paraly- 
sis of will, of which the financial is the simplest and most 
obvious. The resources at the poet’s command were mani- 
festly unequal to the task of launching a University of the 
requisite scope and dimension. This was undoubtedly 
true but could not have been the whole truth. Tagore’s 
reluctance to think in terms of another Indian University 
was probably more fundamental. 

The poet had a curiously ambivalent attitude to the 
Indian Universities. He looked upon them as mere “me- 
chanical” organisations and attributed to them all manner 
of failings, some of which were justified, others largely 
imaginery. That they did not encourage independent 
thinking or love of knowledge for its own sake, that they 
produced only ‘‘qualified candidates” for employment are ` 
familiar accusations, for which the Universities were not 
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wholly to blame. In fact, independent, imaginative think- 
ing is primarily a function of the social ambience and, 
where this is absent, it is bound to be reflected in tke edu- 
cational. institutions as in much else. 

While speaking of the Western Universities, the poet 
himself has supplied the answer. “It is convenient for 
us to overlook the fact,” he says, “that among the Europeans 
the living spirit of the University is widely spread in their 
society, their parliament, their literature and the numerous 
activities of their corporate life. In all these functions, 
they are in perpetual touch with the great personality of 
the land which is creative and heroic in its constant acts 
of self-expression and self-sacrifice.” 

This is urdleniably correct but even if the differences 
in the social context are taken into account, it would still 
be unfair to say that the products of the Indian Universities, 
especially those ot the older ones—Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras—had not made outstanding contributions to the 
Te-awakening of India through their “contant acts of self- 
expression and self-sacrifice.” 

The crux of the question is surely not what the Indian 
or the foreign Universities for that matter have done or 


not done, our concern is primarily with the organisational 
framework of a University. 


Is it or was it ever possible to Tun the Visva-Bharati 
solely as a research o 
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academic record. There is nothing like “art for art’s sake” 
in education ; for most students it is a means to an end. 
This isonly natural; there is nothing to bea shamed of in it. 

The need for compromise was always recognised, for, 
as in the case of Santiniketan, the majority of the students 
came to the Visva-Bharati, not primarily for the idealism 
it represented but for education which would enable them 
to find their feet on the social ladder. 

It was, as is probably known, the usual practice for the 
Santiniketan boys (and girls) to take a “recognised” public 
examination at the end of their school course which was the 
Calcutta University Matriculation. This they could do 
only as “private” candidates inasmuch as Santiniketan 
was not an officially recognised school. This atiomaly conti- 
nued right up to the twenties, ie. up to a few years after 
the establishment of the Visva-Bharati, until (in 1925) 
Santiniketan became for all practical purposes a school 
recognised by the Government. 

Once this was done the next logical step was to ask for a 
similar recognition for post-matriculate collegiate studies 
at the Visva-Bharati which also came in due course. The 
Visva-Bharati thus became for part of its activities, at any 
rate, an annexe of Calcutta University. 

This was an inevitable development. Not being “recog- 
nised”, the Visva-Bharati, as a University, had no official 
status nor did its certificates enjoy the same public recogni- 
tion as the official ones. This was probably an unfair but 
not altogether unreasonable discrimination. 

To the credit of the Visva-Bharati authorities, however, 
jt must be stated that they sought and found, without 
undue sacrifice of ideals, the only sensible way out of their 
predicament. The students’ interests and future had to be 
safeguarded at all costs. 

Attracted by the poet’s idealism and personality, many 
eminent Indian and European’ scholars came to be associat- 


7 Prof. Sylvain Levi (of the College de France, Paris) was the first 
foreign scholar to come at the invitation of Tagore, followed by Profs. 
Winternitz and Lesny from Prague. Subsequently, Prof. Tucci came from 
Rome as well as a few other well-known European schglars. 
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ed with the Visva-Bharati from the beginning- and through 
their inspiration and guidance, new interests were created 
and new lines of research in the fields of Indian and Asian 
studies were initiated. Valuable work was thus done, 
notably in Indian, Chinese and Tibetan stuidies by the 
Visva-Bharati scholars. 

Notwithstanding all this important work, one has the 
impression—and for understandable reasons—that the initial 
creative impulse that was responsible for the birth of the 
Visva-Bharati has now run its course. Nor, it must be 
candidly acknowledged, has the poet’s ambition to make 
it an active centre of Indian, Asian and Western cultures, 
marking the three stages of progress he had envisaged, 
been fully ot even partially realised. 

The Visva-Bharati, in brief, thus remains in a state of 
suspended animation. Its activities follow the old grooves, 
nowhere showing any perceptible awareness of Tagore’s 
larger vision. 

It is clear that if the Visva-~Bharati is to be a fitting 
memorial to India’s national poet, to the life-long thought 
and endeavour he devoted to education, to the inculcation 
of the ideal of human brotherhood through the cultivation 
and mutual appreciation of mankind’s cultural heritage, 
more than a mechanical approach to the Visva-Bharati’s 
problems will be needed. 

The Visva-Bharati, it has been observed, always suffered 
from a strange duality of mind during the poct’s lifetime. 
It called itself a University but refused truly to become one. 
One could, of course, appreciate, indeed sympathise with 
Tagore’s hesitation on this question. He was, above all, 
inhibited by the fear of losing his freedom of action. He 
pee the Visva-Bharati to grow according to his own 
ideas and at his own pace. This was a legitimate point 0 
view and deserved Tespect. 


„Today, however, we are faced with a radically different 
situation. Since the poet is no longer there to inspire an 

guide the Visva-Bharati, it is incumbent on everybody not 
to look at it statically and swear by orthodoxy but to think 
primarily and »rincipally of Tagore’s ideals, interpret 
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‘them and give them an institutional form which will bring 
them their highest fulfilment. 

Witkin six years of the poet’s death, India had become 

independent. Meanwhile the Visva-Bharati’s material and 
intellectual problems had multiplied and a solution of 
them brooked no delay. Consequently, many eyes turned 
to Delhi for succour. Not everybody, however, was happy 
at the prospect of Gurudev’s University losing its inde- 
pendence. As may be imagined, opinion was sharply 
divided. Finally, however, to the relief of most interested 
people, the argument of self-preservation prevailed and from 
1951 the Visva-Bharati became a Central University by a 
Statute of the Indian Parliament. The Indian Prime 
Minister, Mr. Jawaharlal Nebru, became and ssill continues 
to be its Chancellor. 
_ This was, obviously, only the first step. Physical stabi- 
lity was.secured but the intellectual or academic problems 
remained as far from solution as ever. Nor is there yet any 
sign of serious thought being given to them. 

The changes that have been effected in the Visva-Bharati 
since 1951 seem to relate principally to the externals, its 
administrative and physical superstructure. Its academic 
life appears not to have been influenced by them to any 
marked extent in the desired direction. 

Tagore, it can be claimed with certainty, would not 
have wished’ the Visva-Bharati to turn itself into-another 
Indian University, merely to buy security. The preservation 
of its inner purpose was infinitely more precious to him than 
its continued physical existence. 

Three further observations are relevant. The poet wanted 
the Visva-Bharati to be a centre of culture in the triple 
aspect of Indian, Asian and Western Cultures.® Secondly, 
* 8 The poet says: “So, in one centre of Indian learning, we must provide 
for the co-ordinate study of all these different cultures—the Vedic, the 
Puranic, the Buddhist, the Jain, the Islamic, the Sikh and the Zoroastrian. 
The Chinese, the Japanese and Tibetan will also have to be added ; for, in 
the past India did not remain isolated within her own boundaries . . . Side 
by side with them must finally be placed the Western culture. For only 
then shall we be able to assimilate this last contribution to our common 


stock,” (Cf. “An Eastern University”) q 
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he wanted it to be a centre of international intellectual 
co-operation and collaboration. Finally, he wanted, at 
least by implication, his University to grow into an Institu- 
tion of Higher Learning, distinct and distinguishable from 
its sister Universities, by its superior level of intellectual 
and cultural standards, by its ability to quicken treedom 
of thinking, by its ability to receive as well as to give. 

This, to all appearances, is a formidable task. It will 
not be easy to translate the poet’s ideals in institutional 
terms. Notwithstanding the difficulties, however, certain 
lines of development can be suggested both in regard to the 
content of education at the Visva-Bharati and the method 
of imparting it. 

When thevpoet first formulated his Visva-Bharati ideals, 
his major emphasis was on the past which, as has been 
argued, was not an adequate foundation for a University. 
It could not grow and flourish exclusively on the basis ot 
antiquarian interests, valuable as they were. They could 
only form a part of its intellectual discipline but not the 
whole of it. Indeed, even the corpus of research, if it was 
to be creative, had to be raised on the foundation of sound 
general education and broad liberal culture. In otker 
words, the Visva-Bharati had now to become a modern 
University in the fullest sense of the word, with its objectives 
and activities principally directed to the present. 

It is possible that, even in the limited field of research, 
especially into Asia’s past, there are distinct advantages 
to be gained by viewing it from the standpoint of the 
present. Politically, Asia is virtually a free Continent 
today. This is a matter of capital importance which will 
er Asians to look at their past with 
sessed by political memories. 


enable Indians and oth 
freer minds, less ob 


_It may also be expected that, independent of local ideolo- 
gical and other Pressures, the Visva-Bharati will hence- 


AD be able to give its training the universal character 
at the poet would have desired for it. 


‘ Presumably, too, the Visva-Bharati will continue to 
z a residential and teaching University. This will mean 
at its numbers will be limited and consequently its method 
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of instruction will have that personal, intimate character 
on which Tagore always insisted. A corollary to this would 
be that the tutorial system would gain over the prevalent 
lecture method which is educationally passive. - 

In Tagore’s integrated system of education, the Santi- 
niketan School was the base, the Visva-Bharati the apex 
and the College the essential supporting link between the 
two. If the school is reformed along the lines suggested, 
with the major emphasis placed on intellect, both for 
content and training, Santiniketan will certainly be a 
stronger and mote dependable foundation for the Visva- 
Bharati than it was in the past. 

On the other hand, to give the Visva-Bharati training 
the Asian bias that Tagore desired, it would Clearly not be 
enough to leave Asian studies wholly to the specialists. 
They will need a different, flexible approaeh to make Asian 
consciousness a vital part of the intellectual discipline 
of young Indians. 

A thorough study ot Chinese, Japanese, Araoicand Persian 
would obviously be an important adjunct, leaving the 
choice to the students, according to the particular region 
in which they are interested. At the same time, a generalised 
course on Asia and Asian countries, including geography, 
history, history of Art, social institutions, economic deve- 
lopment and systems of government should be studied by 
all students of the Visva-Bharati, starting at the base. 
This would unquestionably be a better preparation, even 
for those who desire to make Asian studies their life’s work. 

In the interest of higher education and knowledge and 
for the proper appreciation ct Western culture, which 
Tagore wanted represented and stuaied at the Visva- 
Bharati, it may be presumed that English, the most acces- 
sible European language, will continue to be studied by 
most ot its students. For a better balance, the acquisition 
of an additional European language—French or German 
or Russian—would be an advantage and its study might be 
encouraged among the linguistically gifted from the start and 
pursued up to the degree stage. Students of Asian Affairs, 
in particular, will benefit by the knowledge,of an additional 
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language, for important books and periodical literature are 
constantly being issued in all these three languages. 


d SRINIKETAN 


The growth ‘of Sriniketan, the Institute of Rural Re- 
construction,® is a fascinating study. Tagore undoubtedly 
had a special corner for it in his heart. He looked upon 
it as a symbol of real freedom—true swaraj for his people. 

Sriniketan represented a new would for them, freed from 

the burden of the past. It stood for freedom from want, 
treedom from ignorance and for the vision of an ampler life, 
created through modern knowledge, self-help and co-opera- 
tive effort. 
: Tagore’s joy and pride in Sriniketan can be expressed 
and perhaps best shared by everybody in the following 
words written on 31 March, 1922, to Fis friend and coll- 
aborator, Leonard K. Elmhirst, of Dartington Hall fame: 
“Everyday,” he says, “I am getting more and more envious 
of your swaraj at Surul (the village headquarters of Sri- 
niketan), especially when I hear of your hens contributing 
their dues to the Commonwealth. Plato had no place for 
poets in his Republic... . I wish I were young enough to be 
able to join you and perform the meanest work that can be 
done in your place, thus getting rid of that filmy web of 
respectability that shuts me off from intimate touch with 
Mother Dust. It is something like prudery itself to have to 
ask a sweeper to serve that deity who is in charge of the 
prime cradle of life.’’10 

Fortunately for us, ‘the poet himself has provided the 
key to the origin of Sriniketan, the abode of Sri (Lakshmi) ** 

° Mr. Elmhirst seems to have su 
spoken approvingly of it, 

* Apparently like his workers at Sriniketan, the poet, too, took his 
turn at digging a trench in his garden to empty “his own bucket of waste 


matter into it.” 
me 


ggested the name to the poet who has 


-- we realise,” says the poet, “that Lakshmi, the Goddess of 
Plenty (who is for everybody) is beautiful as well as benign,” whereas 
Kuvera, the Indian Mammon (who is exclusive) is “ugly and gross... the 
genius of property that knows no moral responsibility”. 
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the third element in his educational Trinity. Tagore has 
spoken of how the idea came to him in the nineties; on his 
father’s estate at Shelaidah and how it had been growing 
and developing in bis mind since, until he was able to realise 
it in practice, nearly three decades later. p 

“But,” says the poet, “even in the midst of my Santini- 
ketan work, another current of thought was flowing through 
my mind. It was when I lived at Shelaidah and Potisar that 
I first saw the life of the villages. I was then engaged in 
the management of our ancestral property . . . . (thus) I was 
able to form a picture ot the villages .... its outward form, 
the rivers and wide plains, rice fields and huts in the shel- 
ter of the trees; on the other hand, its inner story. The 
sufferings of the people became intertwined With all my 
WOLK Soe cate 

“I endeavoured all the time I was in the country,” he 
continues, “‘to get to know it down to the smallest detail. ... 
Gradually the sorrow and poverty of the villages became 
clear to me, and I began to grow restless to do something 
about it . . . . From that time forward I continually endeav- 
oured to find out how villagers’ minds could be aroused, 
so that they themselves could accept the responsibility 
for their own lives. If we merely offer them help from 
outside, it would be harmful to them. How could they 
themselves be stirred to life?—that question gave me much 
food for thought. It was difficult to help them because 
they despised themselves. They would say ‘We are dogs— 
only whipping and beating will keep us right’.” 

There is an unmistakable clue to the poet’s mind, his 
approach to rural problems. Self-respect and self-help 
are the vital keys to it. Once the villagers cease to despise 
themeselves and begin to think of themselves as human 
beings, with human rights and obligations as are proper 
to them, and not as dogs to be whipped ana beaten, half the 
battle is won. Self-help must follow as surely as day follows 


1 Extracts taken from a talk the poet gave in Bengali to his workers at 
Stiniketan during his last visit to them before his death. The talk was 
translated into English by Marjorie Sykes and first published in the 
Visva-Bharati News, Feb. 1942. \ ` 
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night. Sriniketan was built up on those twin principles. 
There was possibly also a third principle which was that 
“If we want to serve, we must learn (all the time)?” j 
The poet believed in beginning in a small way and in 
looking at a problem as a whole, not piecemeal but compre- 
hensively. This was his method of approach and of work 
which was unquestionably at the botton of his success in 
whatever he undertook to do. He believed that once an 
undertaking was successful, it gathered its own momentum 
of progress. Sriniketan is a shining example of the essential 


correctness of tbis belief in a sound approach. 
Writes the poet: 


lf I can free one or two villages from the bonds of 
ignorance and weakness, there will be bvilt, on a tiny 
scale, an ideal for the whole of India Sei 

Our aim must be to give these few villagers complete 
freedom—education for all, the winds of joy blowing 
across the village, music and recitations going on, as in 
the old days. Fulfil this idea in a few villages only, and 
T will say that these few villages are my India, And if 
only that is done, will India be truly yours. 


C. F. Andrews, bis English friend, about whom the poet 
has written and spoken so glowingly, has given us the inside 
story of how Tagore came to buy from Lord Sinha of Raipur 
in 1912 the house at Surul, which became the nucleus for his. 
enterprise in rural reconstruction at Sriniketan. 

The negotiations, writes Andrews, took place at Ealing 
in London with Lord Sinha’s brother, Major (later Col.) 
Sinha, and a bargain was struck “in the course of a few 
moments’ conversation”. The house and the estate at 
Surul were thus acquired. He had not then realised either 
the momentousness of the occasion or what he was letting 
himself in for. > 

When he returned to India, Andrews went to inspect the 
house. Imagine his consternation at what he saw! Every- 
thing was in a frightful state of disrepair. The house was in 
need of expensive repairs while the land around it had 
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reverted to the jungle. “It was clearly a deadly breeding 
place for malarial mosquitoes,” he says. 

Suchewas his disappointment that he even tried to per- 
suade the poet, when he came home, to get rid of the house 
while the going was good. Tagore would not hear of it. 
He was determined to achieve his heart’s desire. What 
matter if the house was “haunted” or that it was falling 
to pieces? 

Thus, instead of selling the house, he went in for expensive 
repairs to make it habitable. He was convinced that “he 
had done so for some reason, perhaps one of the two great 
purposes of my life would come to fruition here,” the poet 
said. 

That the poet had been ruminating over rural uplift 
fora long time was clear from another circumstance. He had 
sent his son, son-in-law and a friend’s son to study agri- 
culture in America, the idea being that they could carry 
out his idea of scientific agriculture on their return. This 
part of his scheme, however, was never fully or even parti- 
ally realised, although his friend’s son always worked at 
Santiniketan as a teacher and in due course also for Srini- 
ketan. 

Notwithstanding Sriniketan’s link with the Visva-Bharati 
the poet never wanted it to be subordinate to it in any way, 
nor to Santiniketan. His view was that Sriniketan should 
grow independently, although always taking full advantage 
of the other two institutions for cultural and other purposes 
and vice-versa. He always insisted on their symbiotic, 
integral relationship. 

Nevertheless, it is perhaps important to recall that the 
internationalism the Visva-Bharati represented had a direct 
bearing on the growth ot Sriniketan in its difficult, formative 
stage. Indeed, it could be said with perfect truth that 
Sriniketan was the first tangible fruit of international— 
Indian, English, American and Japanese—collaboration 
in its most creative sense. 

Mr. Leonard Elmhirst’s name is well known in England 
and America through his Dartington Hall experiment, and 
in the latter, also by his American family connections. His 
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name is equally known in India, for without him to direct 
Sriniketan from its very inception, to give shape to Tagore s 
ideas, it would never have achieved the success it did achieve. 

How, during his visit to the United States in I92I, the 
poet had come to hear of a young Englishman, named 
Elmhirst, a history graduate from Cambridge, then studying 
agriculture at Cornell, from American friends; how he had 
asked him to see him in New York and invited him to 
accompany him to India is part of the exciting story of 
Sriniketan. 

Elmhirst had visited India during the First World War- 
He was anxious to come but nov immediately, as his studies 
at Cornell were still unfinished. He was naturally anxious 
to complete the course “if I am to be of any use to you,” he 
told the poet. ; 

He did not abandon the idea, however, for as soon as Le 
teturned to England in August of the same year, he sent 
a cable off to Tagore wanting to know whether he could 
come. Promptly came a reply from C. F. Andrews asking 
him not to come. There were no funds at the poet’s disposal. 

Nothing daunted, he went off to Manchester, to take 
counsel with Willie Pearson, another friend and colla- 
borator of Tagore, then teaching at Santiniketan and who 
had come home for a holiday. Another cable, a joint effort, 

was despatched forthwith. It said: “Funds available. Can 
I come”. To which, of course, the reply was, as one might 
expect, “Delighted come Rabindranath Tagore.” 

This “absurdly young Englishman”, as Tagore described 
him, stayed on in India to work with the poet, and a record 
of those memoranle four years of fruitful collaboration, of 
great affection for Elmhist on the part of the poet and of 
devotion and respect on Elmhirst’s side, will be found in the 
latter’s pamphlet—Rabindranath Tagore and Sriniketan. 
The excitement of those days still floats back over the long 
years to many of us who were at Santiniketan at that time. 
“In all this,” the poet says, “my friend Elmhirst helped 
me greatly. 1t was he who developed this place into a 


Separate field of woik.... In Elmhirst’s hands the work 
Made great progress,” 
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» Already in America, Tagore had given Elmhirst some idea 
of the kind of work he would like him to do. He told him 
about his school, of the surrounding villages where Hindus, 
Muslims and the aboriginals (Santals) lived. All of them had 
a culture of their own at one time, but were now in the grip 
of decay and death. He wanted Elmhirst to find out the 
cause and suggest a remedy. 

. Elmbirst arrived in India towards the end of 1921. He 
had -bis work cut out for him. It could be seen that, to 
start with, the task was a threefold one. There was first 
the question of a general survey of rural life and of inves- 
tigation into the economic, social and scientific problems 
of the village. The material thus gathered had to be pro- 
cessed and mastered before real work could ‘start. 

There was, secondly, the question of ignorance and 
disease, the twin enemies ot social progress and thirdly, 
and most important, that of public relations—a relatively 
modern phrase. These were obviously the broad categories 
which lent themselves to many permutations ‘and combina- 
tions. 

The poet, according to Elmbirst, did not favour too 
generalised studies and investigations. He wanted attention 
to be given to specific problems and a solution found for 
them. For the same reason, he wanted agricultural demon- 
strations to be given on the peasants’ plots in addition to 
those carried out on the Institute’s own farm. The peasants 
were certainly more impressed by what they saw done 
under conditions with which they were familiar than some- 
thing done under unfamiliar conditions. Furthermore, 
Tagore wanted science to be a servant and not a master. In 
- short, he wanted work done and not the satisfaction of 
scientific curiosity. i 

For understandable reasons, Tagore’s major emphasis 
was on the education of the village boys and girls. He bad 
realised that the success of his entire scheme of rural recon- 
struction would ultimately depend upon them. He expected 
the.future leadership in the villages to come from these 
educated boys and girls. This is actually what has happened. 

True, there is nowadays a tendency to exaggerate the 
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role of public relations, but in dealings with rural folk 
this was of the first importance. No work among the village 
people, it was clear, could hope to succeed withoit their 
active co-operation. How to get it was the essence of the 
thing. Don’t despise the village folk, respect them. This 
was the poet's sovereign recipe, the first principle of all 
successful public relations or propaganda, call it what you 
will. Contact had to be established with the villagers, their 
fears and suspicions removed, their resistance to change 
worn down. r 

Mr. Elmhirst has described at length how he settled down 
to his new duties, the constant advice and encouragement 
he received from the poet and the opposition he had to 
face, above ‘all from vested interests. Gradually this was 
overcome and a pattern of work emerged which has remained 
substantially the same to this day. 

“From the outset,” writes Mr. Elmhirst, “we had two 
main objectives, to survey the economic, social and scienti- 
fic needs of the cultivator in his home, village and fields, 
and secondly to carry out ovr own laboratory experiments 
in health, education, craft, cultivation and animal hus- 
bandry.”’ 

Education of the village boys and girls, as the poet 
desired, was taken up in earnest. Tagore wanted this to be 
something altogether new, built round the needs and ex- 
perience of the boys. 

’A tentative beginnin 
from the villages, but 
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of his scheme of rural education and for it to make the maxi- 
mum impact on the boys and rural society. 

Mr. #Imhirst has told us how the boys came every Monday 
morning with their bags of rice to last for five days until 
they went home on Saturday. 

They had a busy time learning the three Rs, doing their 
chores “in dormitory, kitchen, garden, poultry-run and 
dairy.” They took part in games, singing and acting while 
at the same time mastering carpentry and an additional 
craft. 

This was the poet’s idea of basic education. His object 
was full, all-round education and not one designed to 
serve particularist ends. “Many a time.” writes Elmhirst, 
“he was pressed to include this or that craft or study for 
what he felt were unsound motives, sentimental, political, 
sectarian or economic. He would have none of them.” 

Basic education is now the Indian Government's accepted 
policy for elementary education. It would be interesting 
to examine how much of its inspiration it owes to the poet. 
Perhaps this is not so important, for the differences of 
approach are fundamental. The insistence on earning, 
implicit in the official theory, is wholly alien to Tagore’s. The 
creativeness of craft training, as at Siksha-Satra, was an 
end in itself for the poet, not primarily a means to earning. 

The organisation of the scout movement, first among 
the boys, and later also among the girls, called bratibalakas 
and bratibalikas (brati-devoted), was undertaken as early as 
Mr. Elmhirst’s time. A former Santiniketan boy, we are 
told, trained as a scoutmaster and adapted his training to 
suit Sriniketan’s requirements. The underlying idea was to 
foster among the village boys a spirit of social service 
through voluntary co-operative effort. They were encourag- 
ed to sink their caste and religious differences and work to- 
gether for communal welfare. To quote Mr. Elmhirst 
again, “these village boys learnt to grow vegetables, to put 
out fires, give first aid, act dramas, sing songs, play games 
and administer quinine until the pill was seen absolutely 
to have been swallowed.” 

The provision of medical aid at insignificant cost was 
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found, from the outset, to be a powerful weapon in establish- 
ing contact with the villagers close to Sriniketan. Beginning 
with a clinic at Sriniketan, under the supervision of an 
American lady, a trained nurse, the rural health service has 
now been organised into co-operative health societies 
benefiting hundreds of families. 

Better farming and better communications were parallel 
developments. 

Even during his Shelaidah days, the poet had thought of 
Co-operative grain-stores (dharma-golas) as an insurance 
against want. This ambition appears to have been ful- 
filled at Sriniketan through the creation of co-operative 
granaries for the storage of paddy to even out the difference 
between good and bad harvests. 

One of the things Mr. Elmbirst discovered quite early in 
his inquiry into village conditions was that local crafts, 
or more properly local craftsmen, were dying from inanition. 
Sriniketan’s career as a centre of arts and crafts, both 
for training and production, began from this time. “The 
muchis (cobblers), the lace workers, the weavers, the car- 


penters, all came to Surul either to train or work,” 
Elmhirst. 


Sriniketan was still 
duction were relatively 
of the goods on suitabl 


says 


tory solution. 
ry. Important though 
cance of Sriniketan’s 
be sought, as the poet would 
primarily in their creative possibi- 
economic return, 


ick is an unavoidable necessity, 


One caution, however, is necessa: 
they. are economically, the signifi 
industrial activities must 
undoubtedly have done, 
lities and not in their 
: The material yardst 


the poet’s guidance, a happy balance seems to have been 
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found for the problem of adjusting economic to creative 
urge. “In the building of the Sriniketan’s industries, 
disciplines of the trade and economics have worked as a 
proper check upon the overflowing idealism of our early 
days,” writes Elmhirst. í 

It appears from the latest available information that: the 
emphasis has now shifted to training, away from produc- 
tion, which is as it should be, for Sriniketan is, first and 
foremost, an educational institution. ) 

Clearly, the story would be incomplete without a’ brief 
mention of the early pioneers who so ably assisted Tagore 
and Elmhirst in launching the ship of Sriniketan on its 
future course. 

The first name that occurs to one’s mind is that of the 
late Kalimohan Ghosh, a former Santiniketan teacher. 
His name is still green in the minds of the villagers who re- 
member him with great affection. He was the ideal “public 
relations man”, the key man in fact for contact with the 
villages. The poet held Ghosh in bigh esteem, as well as 
affection. Elmhirst found him invaluable. A man of great 
charm and wide experience of work among the people at 
Shelaidah during the Swadishi days, he was immensely 
popular and a born orator. His success with the villagers 
was guaranteed. Having travelled—he went to England 
with the poet—he was full of ideas and receptive to ideas, 
especially to those of Tagore. Who could have been a 
better. man than he to spread the gospel? 

_ Indeed, according to Mr. Elmhirst’s testimony, it was he 
who first had the notion of suggesting the co-operative 
approach to medical aid as a means of winning the rural 
people over to the cause of Sriniketan. How close he was 
to the popular mind is shown by the success of the co-opera- 
tive health scheme which has both strengthened Sriniketan 
and ‘conferred inestimable benefit on the people. 

. The name of Santosh Mazumdar, a former pupil and 
teacher of Santiniketan, will also find an important place on 
Sriniketan’s roll of honour. The son of one of Tagore’s 
friends, he went to the U.S.A. to study agriculture and 
graduated at the University of Illinois. It was at his house 
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that the foundations of rural education were laid and work 
carried on until Siksha-Satra, the school, was eventually 
opened at Surul. He was also connected with Srinixetan’s 
_ dairy farm. 

The other name that suggests itselt is that of Dhirananda 
Roy, a former Santiniketan boy. He organised the brati- 
balakas and has risen high in the administration of Srini- 
ketan. 

The name of Miss Gretchen Green, the American lady 
who took charge of the clinic at Sriniketan, must be men- 
tioned with that of Dr. Harry Timbers, a fellow country- 
man and a Quaker, who first gave serious attention to the 
solution of the problem of malaria, a standing menace to any 
work at all,^let alone constructive work at Sriniketan and 
in the outlying villages. He belonged to the pre-DDT era, 
as Elmhirst has noted, but the work he initiated against 
great odds has borne fruit, as is shown by the steady decline 
in the incidence of malaria, and DDT has now completed the 

job. 

There remains one more name to mention, that of the 
late Kasahara, the Japanese carpenter-gardener, a familiar 
figure at both Sriniketan and Santiniketan. With another 
of his countrymen, he laid the basis of excellent training 
in woodwork and gardening, which became a notable 


feature of Sriniketan training. Dhirananda Roy married 
Kasahara’s daughter. 


Mr. Elmhirst left Sriniketan in 1925 to marry Mrs. 
Dorothy Payne Whitney Straight, the American heiress who, 
in Elmhirst’s own words, “had financed the enterprise at 
Surul from the outset and continued to do so until 1947.” 
Thus ended four years of hard, pioneering work and 
fitka collaboration, heralding infinite possibilities for the 
uture. 

Mr. Elmhirst now started his own experiment at Darting- 
cy Hall in England. Recalling the Sriniketan days, he 
writes: 


Tt is some of the 


Se same principles that we learnt from 
the Poet that we p 


have been trying out in Devonshire at 
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Dartington Hall since 1925. I do not want to attempt 
to describe that experiment, but rather to finish by 
trying to restate after some years of trial and error a 
few of those basic principles that we learnt from the 
Poet and by practice at Sriniketan.... This principle 
of respect for the individual and of refusal to impose 
upon him some system we may think good for him 
seems to me basic in the whole approach of Sriniketan and 
Santiniketan to education, to extension work and to 
life. 


“I often dream of those days,” wrote Tagore to Elmhirst 
in 1940, a year before his death,’* “when both of us sailed 
together great seas and found warm access to the hearts of 
strangers .... Ihave come to that age when, in my dreams, 
I nourish my faith in the last survival to me of friendship, 
of love and of the spirit of co-operation fed by the constant 
delight of sacrifice. Long live Man.” 

Autres temps autres moeurs. The poet has left us these 
twenty years which have seen momentous changes in the 
country. India has become independent, and with inde- 
pendence the responsibilities Tagore took upon himself 
have now devolved on the shoulders of India’s national 
leaders and Government. It may therefore be expected 
that many of Sriniketan’s functions will be taken over 
progressively by Government agencies as they have done 
already through the National Extension Service. Presum- 
ably, the next step will be direct administrative control 
which inevitably goes with financial aid. There is no need 
to dot the i’s and cross the t’s to emphasise the moral. 

The poet wanted, through Sriniketan, creatively perhaps 
the most significant of his educational contributions, to 
retard the decay of the countryside—“this process of race 
suicide”. 

Will the creative spark in Sriniketan survive official red 
tape? This is not an imaginary fear. Tagore himself would 
have been frightened by the quest for the grandiose, by 
the overpowering desire for quick results. “But we are 


13 The poet died in his eightieth year. 
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not afraid of this appearance of smallness, for we have 
confidence in life,” as the poet said. : i 
There is need for at least one place where ideals will 
not be trampled underfoot by administrative exigencies, 
which it is in their nature to do; where achievement will 
be judged by its creative fulfilment and not by its material 
reward; where through the process of learning and doing a 
model will be set for the country to emulate.. This is where 
the pioneering role of Tagore’s Sriniketan lies and it is for 
our national leaders to insist that it is not swallowed up 


in the all-devouring hunger of the modern Moloch, the 
Welfare State. 


There should be room for small thin 


gs, small experiments, 
even in a modern socialist state. k 
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On Tagore’s own admission, he had a good deal 
of the patriot in him. He could never affect indifference to 
his country’s political fortunes. He watched with interest 
every development that took place in it, nothing significant 
ever escaping his keen, observant eye. India’s abject con- 
dition was a tonstant source of unhappiness to him. He 
desired her freedom for the same reason as he wanted it 
for others. Human freedom lay close to his heart. 

India was a vivid reality to him. It was a consciousness 
which sprang partly from his early upbringing but basically 
from his deep involvement in his country’s past—its 
history, literature, religion and philosophy. His belief in 
its special destiny was an article of faith with him. He was 
firmly convinced that India had been cast in the role of the 
Great Reconciler. It was her mission to bring the healing 
touch to a troubled world. The last message he gave on his 
eightieth birthday in “Crisis in Civilisation” (Sabhyatar 
Sankat) is a veritable cri de coeur for India and the world. 

Being a poet—an artist—Tagore could never bring himself 
to become a practising politician. He was too independent, 
too much an individualist to fit in well with the crowd. 
Its din and roistering left his senses dazed. “Where am I 
among the crowd, pushed from behind, pressed from all 
sides ? And what is this noise about me?” he asks. He 
continues : “Tf it is a song, then my own sitar can catch the 
tune and I join in the chorus, for I am a singer. But ifit isa 
shout, then my voice is wrecked and I am lost in bewilder- 
ments oem 

Up to his sixtieth year, when his intellectual powers 


were at their height, the poet had been an intensely interested 
1 Letter, The Modern Review, May, 1921. 
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observer of two political upheavals—the Swadeshi move- 
ment (1905) and the Non-co-operation movement (1921)— 
which had powerfully shaken his country. 

Inevitably, he was drawn into the first, his main contri- 
butions to it being his patriotic songs and critical essays. 
These will remain permanent memorials of the newly 
awakened national consciousness in the country. 

Quite obviously, he could not help being affected by the 
great upsurge but he kept his head, refusing to be carried 
away. He had seen the danger signals and was frightened 
by what he saw ahead. Deeply-felt emotions are intensely 
exhausting and he had cautioned his countrymen against 
their dreadful aftermath. Defying popular opinion and 
public condemnation, he had raised his voice of warning 
and it was the voice of reason, of sanity. It was a lone voice 
—a voice in the wilderness. Few people listened to him. 
His words fell on deaf ears. “Certainly,” Tagore wrote, 
recalling those days, “I was more successful in writing the 
song on that occasion : 

‘If nobody cares to come in answer to thy call, 
walk alone.’ ’’? 

In his classic essay, Swadeshi Samaj (National Society), 
written in 1905, he had pleaded for a rational approach to 
Bengal’s, indeed India’s, problem, for the mobilisation of 
popular forces, for the strengthening of the people’s inner 
powers, for constructive work for the realisation of national 
goals. In short, he wanted his people to give up the beggar’s 
mentality, that of self-pity and exhorted them to rely on 
their own powers, on their own intellect and their own organ- 
ised co-operative activity. More than anything, he wanted 
his people to look upon their national tasks, not in anger 
against their alien rulers—which was a negative attitude— 
but with love for their own country and people—which was 
positive. This, he argued, would give them strength to 
draw upon all their mental and material reserves, instead 
of dissipating themselves in futile emotional extravagance. 

He did not believe in political shortcuts, political miracles. 
Reason and emotion in double harness, he insisted, would 

2 Letter from America, The Modern Review, Calcutta, March, 1921. 
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work wonders. Unbridled emotionalism was like a runawa; 
horse—a menace and a disaster. i 

The following words the poet uttered during the Non- 
co-operation movement were an echo of what he had said 
dúing the Swadeshi days and might well prove to be pro- 
phetic in more than one sense: 

“They have ceased to be even aware,” he wrote, “that 
it is‘man’s true function to make the impossible into the 
possible by dint of his own powers ; that it is not for him 
to be confined merely to what has happened before ; that 
he must progress towards what ought to be by rousing all 
his inner powers by means of his soul.” 

“Thirty years ago,” he continued, “I used to edit the 
Sadhana ana tried to say the same thing. The English 
educated India was frightfully begging for its tights. And 
I repeatedly endeavoured to impress on my countrymen 
that man is not under any necessity to beg for rights from 
others, but must create them for himself; because man 
lives mainly by his inner nature and there he is the master, 
By dependence on acquisition form the outside, man’s 
inner nature suffers. . . ,” 

“... And I had then to say: ‘This will not do either; 
for it is also of the outside. Your main motive is hatred 
of the foreigner, not love of country,” he added. 

Speaking of the emotionalism of the Swadeshi days, the 
poet said further : “In those days the stimulus from every 
side was directed towards the heart of Bengal. But emotion 
by itself, like fire, consumes its fuel and reduces it to ashes ; 
it has no creative power. The intellect of man must busy 
itself, with patience, with skill, with foresight, in using this 
fire to melt that which is hard and difficult into the object 
of its desire. We neglected to rouse our intellectual forces, 
and so were unable to make use of this surging emotion of 
ours to create an organisation of permanent value.” 

The partition of Bengal, “the settled fact”, was finally 
unsettled but, for Teasons the poet had mentioned, the re- 
3 “The Call of Truth”, 
The quotation from the 
unless otherwise indicated. 


The Modern Review, Calcutta, October, 1921. 
same article follows on the following pages, 
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unification of Bengal did not signify the end of the trouble. 


A worse calamity lay in wait which was again to engulf 


the province and India in.a greater tragedy—the partition : 


of India. 

In the same perioa, at Surat, the Indian National Coupee 
had split into two wings—moderate and extremist, the 
latter coming out on top. The days of begging and petition= 
mongering was obviously coming to a close. Tagore had no 
use for either, for to him each was equally barren. Neither 


had any real plan. Thus although the Extremists had: 


won the day, they were scarcely an improvement on their 
rivals—the Moderates. In fact, they were perhaps less 
desirable in some respects, for “they had no sympathy with 
the special problems of India. They did not Pecognise the 
potent fact that there were causes in our social organisation 
which made the Indian incapable of coping with the alien,” 
wrote Tagore a decade later. 

Extremist talk undoubtedly served to still people’s inner 
doubts but at the same time by deflecting their minds 
away from the real—the social —problem of India, it sowed 
the seeds of future troubles. 

It is historically important to remember that the Congress 
in its early days, with all its limitations and deficiencies, 
was atleast non-communal in outlook and practice and not 
merely in theory. Hindu, Muslim and Parsi leaders—among 
them even an Englishman—took their turns in guiding the 
nation’s destiny. They belonged to the same class, mixed 
socially and on equal terms. It might, therefore, have been 
expected that, given time, a united Indian leadership would 
emerge out of this social mixing. This was in the nature 
of things. 

Hindu-Muslim cleavage—a direct outcome of extremism 
of all kinds—was no doubt used with deadly skill to break 
the back of Indian unity but for this the fault cannot be 
said to lie entirely with the foreigner. Our political leader- 
ship, in this critical phase, was equally, perhaps even moré, 
to blame, because it was often socially retrograde. Thus 
it tried ineffectually to patch up communal differences 

*Cf., The poet’s lecture—Nationalism in India”, Nationalism. 
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without ever seriously attempting to delve into their social 
toots and solve them, as the poet had pleaded in his numer- 
ous writings and speeches. “And when we talk of Western 
Nationality we forget,” wrote Tagore during the First 
World War, “that the nations there do not have that physical 
repulsion, one for the other, that we have between different 
castes. Have we an instance in the whole world where a 
people who are not allowed to mingle their blood shed their 

` blood for one another except by coercion or for mercenary 
purposes ? And can we ever hope that these moral barriers 
against our race amalgamation will not stand in the way of 
our political unity?”5 In this Tespect, too, Tagore’s was a 
lone voice. His radical thinking was shared by few among 
his ‘countrymen. 

For Bengal, Maharashtra, the Punjab and, to a lesser 
extent, the other parts of India, political extremism was 
also a prelude to the cult of the bomb—the terrorist inter- 
regnum in Indian politics. Frustration at the lack of political 
progress was, without a doubt, at the root of this unhealthy 
development. In a deeper sense, however, it could be said 
to reflect Hindu revivalism® which was, with fatal conse- 
quences destined to undo whatever good Indian liberalism 
had been able to effect in religion and politics in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. 


The period of terrorism was an arid episode in Indian 
politics and its impact on Bengal in particular proved to 
be disastrous, as Tagore had foreseen. Uninhibited emotion- 
alism of the Swadeshi movement was beginning to reap its 
bitter harvest. Hundreds of impressionable young Bengalis 
men and women—were drawn into the terrorist move- 
ment, which meant that scores of families were totally 
Tuined, man 


1 y young men paying the penalty with their 
lives. Other wasted their youth in penal servitude or long 
periods of detention, 


Their sacrifices Were destined to come to nothing. Thus, 

although Tagore had never seen eye to eye with them, 

he always spoke of them with respect. In a way, his was 
5 “Nationalism in India”, 


* Cf., Maulana Azad’s India Wins Freedom, 1959. 
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the harder, unspectacular path but the surer in the end. 
Some of these people, at any rate, gradually appeared to 
have come over to the poet’s way of thinking. They had 
realised their mistake but often, alas, too late. 

“From the writings of the young men (who were young 
no more by the time they had regained their freedom),’’ 
writes Tagore, ‘‘who have come back out of the valley of the 
shadow of death, I feel sure some such thoughts must have 
occurred to them. And so they must have realised the neces- 
sity of yoga as of primary importance ;—that from which 
is the union in a common endeavour of all the human facul- 
ties. This cannot be attained by any outside blind obedience, 
but only by the realisation of self in the light of intellect.” 

In concrete terms, what it implied was that, at a turning- 
point in Indian history, Bengal, which had at one time led 
the country in many fields, was deprived of a whole genera- 
tion of able, idealistic, intellectually gifted people who could 
have provided the leadership needed in the province, perhaps 
even the whole country. Indeed, if they had pursued a 
constructive programme and not the barren path of violence, 
they might have found a solution to the communal problem 
which finally broke up Bengal for the second time. Intel- 
lectually, culturally, politically and economically, Bengal 
has suffered irreparably and with it the whole country. 
It will take generations to retrieve the past and that, too, 
only if Tagore’s words are taken to heart. This will at least 
be one way of repaying the debt his countrymen owe him. 

Supreme individualism, the subordination of ends to 
means was inseparable from the cult of violence in Bengal 
as elsewhere. The poet had been profoundly disturbed by 
the incipience of terrorism during the Swadeshi days and 
his current thinking on this doctrine of despair was enshrin- 
ed in his novel, Gharé Bairé (“The Home and the World”). 
This appeared serially in the avant-garde Bengali literary 
periodical, Sabujpatra (“Green Leaves”), edited by his 
nephew-in-law, the late Pramatha Chaudhuri, the celebrated 
literary critic. 

In this novel, Sandip is the very prototype of political 
opportunism —masterful, keen-witted, plausible, carrying 
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everybody by storm, by unscrupulous logic and glib tongue, 
including Bimala, the sheltered, suggestible wife of idealistic,” 
gentle, cultured Nikhilesh, the hero. The symbolism 1s 
obvious. What was at stake was the soul of Bengal itself. 

Terrorism and communalism were both to prove fateful 
for Bengal’s future. Their early beginnings are reflected 
in the pages of tbis novel. The insidious poison of communal- 
ism had already started its nefarious work in rural Bengal- 
where Hindus and Muslims had lived together in happy 
co-existence for generations past. Equally, one detects in 

it the looming shadow of the grim tragedy that was to over- 
take Bengal’s youth through the cult of violence. ere 

Another novel, Char Adhyay (“Four Chapters’), written’ 
nearly twenty years later, on the other hand, deals with a 
period when terrorism had already taken deep root in 
Bengal and the province had started paying for it in blood 
and tears. 

Clearly, Tagore wrote the latter out of profound distress, 
for he could not but be deeply moved by the martyrdom of 
the young and the cruel waste of so much potentially valu- 
able material.? The poet’s critics, however, never spared 


him. They even said that Char-Adhyay was a command 
ees that he had written it to oblige the powers 
at be. 


Its Preface provides a clue to the origin of the novel. 
A translation is given below : 


Once upon a time, when Brahmab 
was editing the Twentieth Century, he reviewed in it my 
newly published collection of poems—NAIBEDYA. 


Never before had I come across so much unstinted praise 
of my poems anywhere else. This is how I first made his 
acquaintance. 


andhab Upadhyay 


7 3 
ae The poet's Speech—"'Call of the Victims’—read in Bengali at a 
x 4 TRE held in Calcutta, on 26 September, 1931, to protest against 
me Be ing of ae detenues at the Hijli Detention Camp in Bengal- 
poem—nishithéré lajjá dilo andh. i ‘s, i 
nar j akaré rabirbandan (The sun's, i.e- 


j greetings in the dark shame the ni ht ed 
to the political detenues at Buxa Fort in Bengal NER E ; 
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“On the one hand he was a Roman Catholic ascetic 
‘and on the other a Vedantist—fiery, fearless, unattached, 
widely known, immensely influential. I was drawn to 
him by profound respect for his extraordinary spiritual 
zeal and intellect. 

He was the first to join me as a colleague at the found- 
ing of my educational institution at Santiniketan. Even 
now I am amazed to recall, in this connection, how he 
used to unravel for me all those abstruse problems that 
came up in our talks during the many walks we: took on 

.. the nearby village roads. É 
. At this juncture, Lord Curzon had firmly resolved to 
' partition Bengal. Hindu-Muslim discord, arising out of this 
decision, had already cast its first blood-red shadow on 
the political scene. The country was convulsed by the 
. deep apprehension that this cleavage would gradually 
divide our language, our culture and enfeeble the Bengali 
race. Constitutional agitation had yielded no result. 
‘What was settled, could not be unsettled, Lord Morley 
had declared. Just then, this ascetic hurled himself into 
the vortex that had been stirred up by the countrywide 
-. churning of the emotions. He himself brought out an 
+ evening paper—Sandhya. The intoxicating wine that 
<= he had started pouring into it in vigorous language set 
«the country’s blood on fire. One could detect in its 
»,¢olumns oblique references to the first beginnings of the 
cult of violence in Bengal. Such a tremendous transforma- 
. tion in an ascetic Vedantist I could never have imagined. 
. -I had not met him for a long time in this ‘period. I 
thought that he had perhaps been avoiding me out of 
¿contempt for my views on political method which: were 
. different from his. iE Badae 
Meanwhile, various symptoms of trouble could be seen 
u: òn all sides. In those days’ of blind madness, once as I 
. was sitting by myself in my room on the second floor at 
- Jarasanko, Upadhyay appeared suddenly. Our talk some 
times took us back to topics of former conversations. In 
`. the end, he rose to say good-bye. He walked up to the 
threshold but turned round once more. “Rabi Babu,” 
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he said, “I have failed miserably”. Having said this, 
he did not wait any longer. I understood perfectly that 
he had come just to make this heartrending adraission. 
He had by then been caught in the mesh of Karma; 
there was no escaping it. 

This was my last meeting and talk with him. 

It is perhaps worth recording this event at the opening 
of the novel. 


consolation, others to business or constitutional politics 
and the younger ones to Marxism, In Bengal also, one can 
find former terrorists represented in corresponding groups. 

Indiscipline among the young is a problem which Bengal 
shares with the rest of the country, which is little consolation. 


le themselves, The British Government 


the intensity of the Popular feeling. but 
s Char-Adhyay, Visva-Bharati, Calcutta, 1939. 
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instead of meeting the demand for home rule courageously, 
they wanted to fob it off with half-hearted reforms which 
satisfied nobody. 

. In this explosive situation there was no dearth of provoca- 
tions. The worst came with the massacre at Jallianwalla 
Bagh in Amritsar on 5 April, 1919. Tagore, as was his 
wont, could not remain silent in this time of national calamity 
and came out with his powerful voice of protest. The follow- 


ing lines taken from the famous letter he wrote to Lord 


Chelmsford, then Viceroy of India, renouncing his Knight- 
hood, willremind his countrymen that in a national crisis, the 
poet’s place was always among his own people : : 


Your Excellency, 

Knowing that our appeals have been in vain and the 
passion of vengeance is blinding the noble vision. of 
statesmanship in our Government which could so easily 
afford to be magnanimous as befitting its physical strength 
and moral tradition, the very least that I can do for my 
country is to take all consequences upon myself in giving 
voice to the protest of the millions of my countrymen, 
surprised into a dumb anguish of terror. The time has 
come when badges of honour make our shame glaring 
in their incongruous context of humiliation, and I for 
my part wish to stand, shorn of all special distinctions, 
by the side of my countrymen who, for their so-called 
insignificance, are liable to suffer a degradation not fit 
for human beings. And these are the reasons which have 
painfully compelled me to ask your Excellency with 
due deference and regret to relieve me of my title of 


Knighthood ..... 
Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) Rabindranath Tagore. 


Following this tragedy, the political scene in the country 
changed rapidly. It became obvious that the country was 
waiting for new leadership, new method to cope with the 


fresh challenge. i 
Mahatma Gandhi had returned to India from South 
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Africa in 1914. He had perfected the technique of passive 
resistance, of Satyagraha against the forces of racial intole- 
rance in that country and put new heart into his people. 
: He was now anxious to give Satyagraha a trial on a 
wider field, in his own country for the liberation of his 
-péeople from political bondage. He was obviously the man 
‘of destiny, the new leader that the country had been waiting 
for.! ; 
-The gradual emergence of Mahatmaji into undisputed 
leadership had been foreseen. After 1920, all doubts on 
‘this. score were resolved. Henceforward, the Indian National 
Congress, the premier national organisation, pledgéd to 
Indian freedom came completely under his domination and 
this was to last for nearly three decades, until he fell to.the 
assassin’s bullet. 


Gandhiji has explained his doctrine of Satyagraha in the 
following words: 

“Only those who realise,” wrote Mahatmaji, “that there 
is something in man which is superior to the brute nature in 
him and the latter always yields to it, can effectively be Satya- 
grahis. This force is to violence, and therefore to tyranny, 
all.injustice, what light is to darkness .... It should be an 


essential of real education that a child should learn, that in 
the struggle of life, 


it can easily conquer hate by love, 
untruth by truth, violence by self-suffering.” 


.: Tagore hailed Gandhi as the national leader in moving 
words : 


“Ini this crisis,” 
as a great leader of 
faith in the ideal 
which is against t 
the cowed submiss 
said, as Lord Bud 
to come: 
is i Akkodhenajine kodham, asadhum sadhunajine. 

“Conquer anger by the power of non-anger and evil by 
the power of good, 


_ +++T have alwa 
tinues, “that the 


wrote the poet to the Mahatma, “you 
men have stood among us to prove 
which you know to be that of I 
he cowardliness of hidden reveng 
iveness of the terror-stricken. Yo 
dha has done in his time and for a 


your 
ndia, 
e and 
u have 
ll time 


ys felt and said accordingly,” he con- 
great gift of freedom can never come: to 


T= ee 


-people through charity. We mu: 
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st win it before we can own 
it. And India’s opportunity for winning it will come to 
her wħen she can prove that she is morally superior to the 
people who rule her by their right of conquest. She must 
willingly accept her penance and suffering, the suffering 
which is the crown of the great..:.”° - 

The Swadeshi movement, truly speaking, was a dress 


rehearsal for the larger, more inclusive, Non-co-operation 
her decade and a half. 


movement that was to follow in anot 
In this sense, history had certainly repeated itself. There was 
the same appeal to emotion, the same understressing of 
the intellect, the same appeal to blind obedience, the same 


choice of method. Where it differed, however, from the 


earlier movement was in its sweep and scale—the Bengal 
limited, the second of all- 


movement was geographically 

India, Continental proportions—and above all in its leader- 

ship from which other differences followed. i 
Tagore was away in the United States when the Non-co- 


operation movement first burst upon the country in 192I 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 
It is clear from contemporary records that the poet 


was restless at the news of the Happenings at hone and Ws, 
anxiety was not lessened by tho Knowledge that te 


been through it all before in the carnier woveinant, We 

Wake, too sensitive not ir similar 

as well as their differences. Meat fo ee 
i jer, were 


coloured more b : 
y the fo : 
forthe SAn rmer in which he saw a great threat 


Tagore’s was iti i i 
always troubled E E A S a. ied 
of wholeness and perfection which klere Ho aera 

The word ‘non-co-operation’,” he wrote from America 
(1921), “still chokes me. I cannot get over the shame that it 
carries. It will always proclaim the fact that our co-operation 
came by a road of ignominy, that it missed its true route and 
did not enter into the heart of our country through the great 


triumphal arch of love.” : 
It also hurt bis sense of the fitness of thmgs deat Wee 
° Letter to Mahatma Gandhi, Santiniketan, 12 April 1919- 
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he was advocating co-operation between the East and the 
West—this was the period in which the idea of the Visva- 
Bharati, the International University, was born—kis own 
country should be treading the path of non-co-operation. 

The poet came home in a state of great agitation and of 
great hope at the same time. Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership 
was a new phenomenon in Indian politics. He was the em- 
bodiment of moral principles, his appeal was to the people 
who had been ingored in the past. He had chosen the path 
of non-violence, of fearlessness, of self-reliance and self- 
suffering. He wanted to achieve his political end—India’s 
freedom—through constructive work, by rousing popular 
forces. 

All these principles were after the poet’s heart. Not- 
withstanding their mutual affection and higb esteem for 
each other, the differences of temperament and outlook 
between the two leaders were clear and unmistakable. 
Gandhi himself has acknowledged them. “But Gurudev 
and I,” he writes, “early discovered certain differences 
of outlook between us. Our mutual affection has, however, 


` never suffered by reason of our differences, and cannot 
suffer ....” 


Tagore was the man of int 
idealism, while Gandhi was 
principles, leader of men. 

This was a wonderul comi 


ellect, poetic imagination and 
the man of action, ot moral 


bination of complementary 
men of the present century, 
as India’s great good fortune 
d each other perfectly and held 
dered views and opinions with- 


free- ; 
Tee-born, serene and broad, seeking to unite aspirations 


= ee 
= Í ee 
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of all humanity in sympathy and understanding.” 

A perusal of the letters, articles and statements the poet 
wrote? or issued during this most significant period of 
India’s recent history and to wbich the Mahatma replied 
through the columns of his Young India is an education in 
itself. They show how a debate should be conducted, and the 
points raised in them are indispensable for the understanding 
of contemporary happenings in India. The misgivings that 
the poet had expressed and the warnings he had given at 
that time about the dangerous possibilities in current 
developments have not lost their urgency even for today. 

Summing up, it would not be incorrect to say that the 
Tagore-Gandhi controversy, in spite of its historic signi- 
ficance, was essentially an unreal debate. lt could never 
have affected the course of history. Mahatma Gandhi had 
roused the Indian people from their slumber and they were 
ready to march under his banner, to claim their birthright. 
The popular awakening, however irrational in the larger 
context of history, was, therefore, like an avalanche. It 
could not be stayed by counsels of moderation, by the voice 
of reason and sanity. That was probably one reason why ` 
the poet and the saint had argued with such candour and 
calm. In their heart of hearts they both knew that they 
were dealing with elemental forces and that they were 
both right in their respective beliefs. 

In the short run, the Mahatma’s position was consequently 
unassailable. In times of war—even a non—violent one— 
doubt was fatal. Hence bis care not to raise doubts in the 
minds of his followers. ‘To be or not to be” was not for.the 
fighter ; he could ill afford the luxury. Mahatmaji therefore 
discounted reason, at any rate did not emphasise its para- 
mount role in purposive human action as Tagore had always 
done, but he was never unreasonable. 

Gandhi’s insistence that the poet was for the future was 
therefore indubitably a correct appraisal of Tagore’s role 
in the contemporary scene. “True to his poetical instinct,” 
he wrote, “the Poet lives for the morrow and would have 
us do likewise .... If we will take care of today, God will 
take care of the morrow.” i 
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This last sentence is interesting as well as significant, 
‘for it reveals as nothing else does the fundamental difference 
ofapproach between the two leaders. The poet made no such 
distinction between today and tomorrow as Gandhi had 
done. Today continues into tomorrow ; what we sow today 
‘we reap in the future. Indeed, this was the whole point 
about the Tagore-Gandhi controversy. The poet would 
never leave the responsibility of human action to God. 
Aide-toi et le ciel t'aidera. 

The broad points of the Tagore-Gandbi controversy are 
generally known and it may perhaps be unnec essary to repeat 
them. Tagore saw a great threat to India’s future in the 
fact—and who would say that he was wrong ?—that the 
overwhelming stress in the Non-co-operation movement 
was on the negative, on neti, on rejection. The appeal was to 
blind faith and obedience and not to reason. He was clearly 
haunted by past memories. 

He wrote: 


_From our master the Mahatma—may our devotion to 
him never grow less !—we must learn the truth of love 
In all its purity but the science of building up Swaraj 
1s a vast subject .... In short, the mind of the country 
must exert. itself in all directions .... Above all, the 
Spirit of inquiry throughout the country must. be kept 


intact -...Its mind must not be made inactive‘by com- 
pulsion, open or secret, : 


e from America, his immediate 
intment. The Non-co-operation 
wing. Notwithstanding its non- 
sense violence in the air. Peo- 


silence. 
~ He saw the same basic developments as he had witnessed 
Sane, the Swadeshi movement—boycott of British goods, 

ycott of schools and colleges, in fact boycott of everything 
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that had anything to do even remotely with the British. 
Tagore’s views on the burning of foreign cloth have al- 
ready been discussed. He was, as has been seen, totally 
opposed to it, although, as always, he was all for the use of 
Swadeshi or goods produced in the country. 

The doctrine of destruction—a negative idea—repelled 
him. He was wholly out of sympathy with the habit of 
mind which confused morality with economics, with the 
“magical” formula that foreign cloth was “impure”. Thus, 
as he said, “economics is bundled out and a fictitious moral 
dictum is dragged into its place”. 

The boycott of schools and colleges was even more re- 
pugnant to him. Education, he held, was the principal, 
in fact the only weapon by which India ‘could hope to 
overcome her many hampering social disabilities. The 
education that came to Indians, through the schools and 
colleges maintained by an alien Government, might be 
poor, or even harmful in certain respects, but to leave them 
when there were either none or no better ones was, he 
felt convinced, suicidal to the country. “Our students,” 
he writes, “are bringing their offering of sacrifices to what? 
Not to a fuller education but to non-education.” 

During the Swadeshi days, too, the boys had made simi- 
lar sacrifices and some of them had even come to the poet 
for advice. Naturally, he refused to advise them. “The 
reason of my refusing to advise those students to leave 
their schools,” he writes, “was because the anarchy of a 
mere emptiness never tempts me, even when resorted to as 
a temporary measure. I am frightened of an abstraction 
which is ready to ignore living reality. These students 
were no mere phantoms to me... . I could not lightly take 
upon myself the tremendous responsibility of a mere ne- 
gative programme for them which would uproot their life 
from its soil, however thin and poor that soil might be. 
The great injury and injustice which had been done to these 
boys who had been tempted away from their career before 
any real provision was made could never be made good to 
them.” 10 


10 Letters, The Modern Review, May, 1921. 
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`- The dreary tale of the national 
the Swadeshi as during the Non 
to everybody in India. Beside: 
thousands of boys throughout 
enough—it set in train an anti- 
social and political life from 
has not yet recovered. What 
courage of thinking in social 
other matters, let alone in ed 
ever really know. 
Mahatma Gandhi, 


the charge of negation against the Non-co-operation move- 
ment, against the exclusi i 


to say ‘no’, he said, had been forgotten by the Indian 
people. It was high ti d it back again. 
Let the Mahatma sp I therefore think,” 
he says, “that the necessarily alarmed 
at the ni 

lost the 


school movement during 
-co-operation days is known 
s the ruin of the careers of 
the country—which was bad 
intellectualist trend in Indian 
which, one fears, the country 
this has cost the country in 
and political, indeed in many 
ucational progress, nobody will 


“Tagore 
e Gandhists,” Rolland 
al contemporary signi- 
1 debate lies, 


but feared th 
n fact the re 
great Tagore-Gandh 


§, continue 
y and progress. Parado- 
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xically enough, these have grown in strength since India 
became independent.?2 The reason is simple. For the 
first time, political freedom is a reality and individual, group 
and’ regional interests are, accordingly, vying with one 
another to turn this fact to their exclusive advantage. No. 
wonder politics in post-independence India has largely 
become power politics. Regional rivalry and linguistic 
conflict are disturbing symptoms. : 

Notwithstanding the Mahatma’s non-violent teachings and 
example, violence has not been exorcised from India’ 


they knew they could not successfully master, 
The fact that India had to agree to the country’s par- 


He My article, “Problems of Indian Uni 
February 1960, Appendix IV. 
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tition and come to terms with the British on their own 
terms and not on ours was a tangible demonstration that 
Indian independence came not in response to a .united 
national demand but largely as the outcome of a tactical 
move on the part of the British. The result was that India s 
national problems, above all the problems of unity, which 
a united nationalism alone could have overcome, were 
largely left unsolved. Why Indian nationalism never 
grew into a unified idea but always bore within itself the 
seeds of conflict isa complicated subject but Tagore’s dictum 
that one must win the country before one can own it is 
as applicable today as it was when the poet first uttered it. 

In his prophetic vision, Tagore had foreseen all the 
characteristic ‘developments that have taken place in 
India since August 15, 1947, when political power was trans- 
ferred to her people. 

He had foreshadowed the rise of provincialism, of dicta- 
torial and other factional tendencies within the Congress 
which were soon to be reflected in the country at large. 
“But the fact remains,” the poet wrote to a friend before 
World War II, “that in spite of the uniting centre which the: 
Congress represents, the provinces are showing lamentable 
Signs of separatist tendencies.” Again, he wrote: ‘Alien 


monster of foreign depende: 
it will always elude our 


winning of it. “The 
full price of a thing,” the poet writes, 
the price without the gain of thething .... 
e the creation of all its 


people.... It must 
f all their forces of heart, mind and will.” 


refusal to pay the 
“Jeads to the loss of 
the country must b 
be the expression o 
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Unity is a recurring theme in the poet’s writings. India’s 
National Anthem—Janaganamana—is basically a hymn 
to Indian unity. His celebrated poem—Bharat-thirtha*®— 
dilates on the same theme. It is the quintessence of his 
vision of India as the unifier of races, cultures and religions. 
It is an invocation to the spirit of racial tolerance, co- 
operation and collaboration. 

Unity is unquestionably the main task before the country. 
How to achieve it is the over-riding problem. It has now 
become fashionable among some people to speak of emotional 
integration as the ready answer to it, as though it is a 
thing to be picked up for the asking. There is no evidence 
in all these numerous exhortations to show whether it is to 
be the continuation of a process or its beginning. Surely, 
before the emotions can be engaged, there must be something 
for them to be engaged on. Is there yet a general conscious- 
ness of the country among our poeple, except as an external 
fact on which to feed as a parasite ? Is India a part of our 
national consciousness, a living reality ? Or are we still 
at the stage where the village pump constitutes our whole 
world ? “The idea that our country is ours merely because 
we have been born in it” writes Tagore, “can only be held 
by those who are fastened, in a parasitic existence, upon the 
outside world. But the true nature of man is his inner 
nature, with his inherent powers. Therefore that only 
can be a man’s true country, which he can help to create 
by his wisdom and will, his love and his actions. So in 
1905, I called upon my countrymen to create their country 
by putting forth their own powers from within. For the 
act of creation itself is the realisation of truth.” 

This is how, the poet thought, the country would become 
one, emotionally and in every other respect. Creative 
activity was his sovereign prescription for emotional integra- 
tion, the ultimate basis of Indian unity. 

It is interesting and perhaps significant that Tagore 
hardly ever spoke of nationalism as being a possible unit- 
ing force among the Indian people. Was this an accidental 
or a deliberate omission ? It was evidently deliberate, for 

13 Cf. Gitanjali in the original Bengali. 
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he always looked upon nationalism asa “menace”. Having 
seen European aggression on the rampage in Asia and 
Africa, he had come to the conclusion that nationalism was 
a peculiarly European product, especially designed “for a 
mechanical purpose”. 

This was, to say the least, an over-simplification which 
had little to do with nationalism as such. Nationalism is as 
natural as any other social phenomenon. It isa deeply felt 
emotion which has united peoples everywhere in Europe as 
in other parts of the world. 

Why should India be an exception? Was the poet his- 
torically justified? The answer must be a categorical 
‘no’. Surely, Tagore, a universalist, could not have be- 
lieved that the broad lines of historical evolution could be 
different for different people whether they were Europeans, 
Asians or Africans. The rise of the nation states was a 
seminal development in European history and the growth 
of Europe’s civilisation is unthinkable without the grow- 
ing national consciousness among her peoples. The same is 
true of Japan. 

It was the rise of Japanese national consciousness which 
finally brought the suicidal clan warfare in feudal Japan 
to an end, thereby laying the foundation of modern Japan. 
Japanese nationalism arose primarily as a defence mechan- 
ism, as elsewhere, but assumed its fully developed form 
only as Japan stepped into the modern age through united 
creative effort and activity, through the conscious use of 
her inherent powers. 

The poet’s book Nationalism is devoted to three lectures. 
“Nationalism in the West,” ‘Nationalism in Japan” and 
“Nationalism in India” which he delivered during the 
first world war in Japan and America. In some respects, 
it is an unsatisfying book, for its whole thesis is based on a 
case of mistaken identity. It is not, in any real sense, an 
analysis of nationalism but is aimed at Western imperialism, 
its distortion. And what he said about it was wholly justi- 

fied. So were his prognostications about certain morbid 
symptoms he had detected in Japanese nationalism. As a 
friend and well-wisher of Japan, he had felt justified in 
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warning the Japanese of the nemesis that awaited their 
chauvinism and expansionist tendencies. As was to be 
expected, the Japanese were not pleased. “Some of the 
newspapers praised my utterances for their poetical quali- 
ties, while adding with a leer that it was the poetry of a 
defeated people,” said the poet.*4 

History has recorded that Tagore’s prophecy about the 
impending fate of Japan did not take long to be fulfilled. 
At the same time, it must also be said that had the sense 
of Japanese patriotism and national feeling been less potent 
than it has proved to be, Japan could never have survived 
the terrible disaster that finally overtook her, nor come 
out of it as triumphantly as she has actually been able to do. 
The same can be said of the various European peoples. 
They have emerged from repeated ordeals of fire, bowed but 
undaunted. Their’ deep-rooted national consciousness has 
come to their rescue every time. 

Indian nationalism, too, is a fact and it would be wrong, 
and even misleading, to minimise its potentialities. Never- 
theless, the poet was undeniably right when he placed 
his major emphasis on the social factor in the Indian situa- 
tion. “Our problem in India‘ is not political. It is social,’ 
isa constant refrain in Tagore’s writings on Indian problems. 

Here again, one must be careful not to carry the social 
analysis too far. There is danger in over-emphasis. The 
whole world is dominated by political interests. How 
could India remain an isolated non-political outpost in a 
predominantly political world? It is neither possible nor 
desirable in her own interest. What is important, however, 
is to insist that India’s social problem, that of social inte- 
gration, receives the first priority so that she can rapidly 
become one in every sense—politically, economically, 
culturally and even biologically in course of time. “And 
can we even hope,” as the poet has said, “that these moral 
barriers against our race amalgamation will not stand in 
the way of our political unity?” 

What kind of India had the poet envisaged at the end of 
the journey—at the end of the long march to freedom? 

14 “Nationalism in the West”. Also see my article in Appendix VI. 
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What in fact was his image of independent India? Was 
his country to be a prisoner of the past or was it to go 
forward with confident steps into an enlarged future? . 

As the greatest disciple of Raja Rammohun Roy,?® 
Tagore certainly wanted India to be modern, not merely 
modernised—a vital distinction. Modernisation belongs to 
the externals, the superficial appurtenances of modern 
civilisation—indispensable though they may be in a world 
of co-existence—it has little to do with tbe spirit of the 
modern age, the spirit of tree inquiry which lies at the 
base of all true progress. It was to be an India of free 
exchange of ideas, of give and take, for which Tagore’s 
Visva-Bharati stands. 

The following lines taken from a letter Raja Rammohun 
Roy wrote to Mr. J. Crawford in August 1828 will be found 
interesting, as pointing the way to India’s future, based 
on close Indo-European association: 

“Supposing,” he wrote, “that some 100 years hence the 
Native character becomes elevated from constant intercourse 
with Europeans and the acquirements of general and political 
knowledge as well as of modern arts and sciences, is 
it possible that they will not have the spirit as well as the 
inclination to resist effectively any unjust and oppressive 
Measures serving to degrade them in the scale of society?” 16 

Tagore followed in the footsteps of the great Raja. 
His was a positive vision of India, fully awake, vital. It 
was not life-denying but life-affirming, drawing its substance 
from all living sources. He was opposed to any ideal which 
would narrow or cramp the Indian mind. “Sparta,” he 
wrote, “tried to gain strength by narrowing herself down to 
a particular purpose, but she did not win. Athens sought to 
attain perfection by opening herself out in all her fulness— 


and she did win. Her flag of victory still flies at the mast- 
head ot man’s civilisation,”’17 


15 py i 
arieni gaon he considered to be the greatest man in his estimation, 
the poet S unequivocal reply was always Rammohun Roy 
Bo The Raja's English Works, Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, Calcutta, 


“The Call of Truth”. 
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The poet’s ideal of India never found a conscious fol- 
lowing in the country, for during his lifetime his people 
were still engrossed in the achievement of “a particular 
purpose”. Everything else, they found, was subordinate 
to it, a distraction. Nor is there yet any sign, now that 
that “particular” purpose has been achieved, of there 
being a universal awareness that the sights must be adjusted 
to new horizons if India is to be rescued trom the barren- 
ness of modernisation. “... the motto of the blind man 
who only believes in what he can touch, because he cannot 
see,” as the poet said, is as applicable to us today as it 
was to the Japanese audience he addressed forty years ago. 

Idealisation or glamorisation of the past has been the 
main weapon in the hands of social reaction in India and 
the chief hurdle in the path of her progress. If she is to be 
lifted out of her social and intellectual lethargy and stag- 
nation, the overwhelming stress, as most thinking Indians 
recognise, must be on the moder, the only valid standard 
by which to test the soundness of a social ideal which, 
of necessity, must form the basis of national policy and 
action. Political consolidation and economic progress, vital 
though they are, are clearly not enough for the realisation 
of the ideal India of which the poet had dreamt. The urge 
for it must come from within the people themselves. It is 
only “by opening herself out in all her fulness” that India 
will finally win. 

It takes a great mind to recognise another of equal 
stature. It was Romain Rolland who had seen the true 
significance of Tagore in the life of contemporary India. 
He likened him to Goethe. Tagore’s acceptance of Western 
civilisation as a necessary leaven and corrective in the 
transformation of India was comparable to that of Goethe 
who had accepted France’s civilisation and culture, in 
spite of her aggression against his Fatherland. He had 
welcomed the life-giving waters of French culture to fer- 
tilise the German mind. 

Tagore had often spoken bitterly against the West but 
he was never anti-Western. His bitterness arose out of 
frustration, out of his disappointment with the West 
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which, he believed, had betrayed its trust. He wanted 
it to come forward with its science and culture to the 
rescue of the weak and the helpless and it was in this way, 
he thought, the West could ultimately justify itself in the 
eyes of humanity. 

“We must recognise,” he wrote more than forty years 
ago, “that it is providential that the West has come to 
India. And yet someone-must show the East to the West, 
and convince the West that the East has her contribution 
to make to the history of civilisation. India is no beggar 
of the West. And yet even though the West may think 
she is, I am not for thrusting off Western civilisation and 
becoming segregated in our independence. Let us have a 
deep association. If Providence wants England to be the 
channel of that communication, of that deeper association, 
I am willing to accept it with all humility. I have great 
faith in human nature, and I think the West will find its 
true mission. I speak bitterly ot Western civilisation when 
I am conscious that it is betraying its own purpose. The 
West must not make herself a curse to the world by using 
her power for her own selfish needs, but, by teaching the 
ignorant and helping the weak, she should save herself 
from the worst danger that the strong is liable to incur 
by making the feeble acquire power enough to resist her 
intrusion,” 18 

Prophetic words! The West seems to have heeded the 
poet, as evidenced by post-war developments. The consci- 
ous liquidation ot the European empires and the financial, 
technical and cultural aid that the Western countries 
are increasingly bringing to help the underdeveloped 
countries since the end of: the Second World War are at 
least a partial fulfilment of Tagore’s dream of East-West 
collaboration. 

A final word about the poet’s international credo. The 
whole world was So inextricably mixed up, he felt, that 
it must inevitably sink or swim together. This was the 
leit-motiv of his internationalism, He lived in the pre- 

18 “Nationalism in India”. The 


pean oouabsmin snd poet was to speak again in the same 
vein in his “Crisis in Civilisation” 


» more than thirty years later. 
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nuclear age but the following words, uttered in 1921, are 
almost contemporary in their ring: ee 

“The present age,” the poet said, “has been dominated 
by the Occident, because the Occident had.a mission to 
fulfil. We should learn from the Occident. It is regrettable, 
of course, that we had lost the power of appreciating our 
own culture, and, therefore, did not know how to assign 
Western culture to its right place. But to say that it is 
wrong to co-operate with the West is to encourage the 
worst form of provincialism and can produce nothing but 
intellectual indigence. The problem is a world problem... . 
We must all be saved or we must perish together.” 
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BEFoRE concluding it may be useful to try to 
bring the poet’s social philosophy into final historical focus. 
It is, indeed, necessary both to indicate the chronological 
landmarks of his creative life and to trace the evolution 
of his ideas. Born in a protestant Hindu family, as has 
already been noted, Tagore was never completely detached 
from the social upheaval of his time ; his keen mind was 
profoundly affected by the stirring events of his youth 
and in a sense it was fortunate that he was not personally 
involved in them too early in life. The freedom from pre- 
possession with social questions in the most formative 
period of his intellectual development gave him the leisure 
and opportunity to ponder deeply on contemporary social 
problems. His complete familiarity with the English litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century, replete with references and 
discussions on current social questions, and the conscious- 
ness of his Indian heritage endowed his mind with a poise 
which few of his contemporaries possessed. 

His concern for social questions, however, did not crys- 
tallise into active interest until he was nearly forty years 
of age. With the turn of the century, he had outgrown 
his purely literary vocation and come increasingly to 
play the role of a leader, guiding the nation’s thoughts. 
His social criticism and ever-growing pre-occupation with 
the educational, economic and political problems of the 
day filled the latter part ot his crowded life. At the same 
time, man as an individual ever remained his main interest 
—hence his unshakable taith in education—but always in the 
larger context of society, nation and humanity. This in 
short marks the evolution of his social philosophy through 
the social, national and international stages. This aspect of 
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the poet’s many-faceted genius can be set forth in three 
chronological periods : 

rgo0-r1910. In tbis patriotic phase of his development, 
the poet was drawn into the whirl of activity which followed 
the great awakening of his people. In rgoz, he founded 
his school at Santiniketan, took a leading part in the great 
Swadeshi movement (1905-1910), and at the same time 
wrote and spoke incessantly on political, social and educa- 
tional problems. In this way he came to impress a distinct 
stamp on the social thinking of his countrymen. 

The essence of his teaching was twofold. Politically 
he brought a new seriousness to bear on the national move- 
ment which was previously altogether lacking. For the 
first time, he demonstrated the need to view India’s struggle 
for freedom primarily in its social context. It was, he 
thought, neither a question of constitutional changes nor 
of ridding the country of foreign rule. The problem was 
deeper. It was, in fact, a question of finding a new basis 
of social integration which had been destroyed by the 
impact of the industrial civilisation of the West. The 
social implications of India’s political slavery were clearly 
brought out in the essays he wrote in this period and he 
showed the way. to a fresh approach to the country’s econo- 
mic. and political problems. In a real sense, therefore, 


this may be called the beginning of the constructive phase 
in India’s national Struggle. By stressing the paramount 
need for the rehabilitat 


ion of the rural economy of India, 
he not only gave proof ot his keen historical acumen, but 
also helped to bring into relief the crucial importance of one 
aspect of India’s social structure which held the key to the 
solution of the country’s future. In analysing the causes 
of India’s mass poverty, Tagore showed the. true genius 
of his mind, and subsequent happenings revealed the 
correctness ot hi ial diagnosis. He warned his country- 
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tional rural institutions like melas and jatras for the rousing 
of popular consciousness and mass enjoyment were at one 
time dooked at askance by his fellow countrymen, but 
in the light ot later developments Tagore was proved right. 
Thanks to Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership, the whole empha- 
sis of politics in India has shifted from the towns to the 
villages where the bulk of the country’s population live. 
The originality of the poet’s political thinking, however, has 
not yet received adequate recognition, but in retrospect his 
claim to this honour rests on solid foundations. 

The poet’s interest in education, as has been seen, was 
always more than academic. He had already taken a 
hand in the moulding of the country’s educational theories 
by his notable experiment at Santiniketan. In its genesis 
it was, of course, an individualistic attempt to grapple 
with a personal problem, but the swadesht movement was 
soon to drag Tagore to wider fields ot educational activity. 
From his own experience as an educationist, the poet 
had seen the limitations of a purely personal approach 
to education and was looking for an opportunity to broaden 
its scope so as to embrace the whole nation. He realised 
that the human child abstracted from his social back- 
ground must always remain ill-adapted to his surroundings. 
The leading part that he took in formulating national 
ideals ot education in the formative period of the nation’s 
history was unique for many reasons. He never took a 
narrow view of the country’s educational problems. He 
deprecated the idea of multiplying schools which were 
national merely in name but were in no other way different 
from the existing schools. He looked upon education as a 
vehicle of nation®\vrogress and wanted it to be based on the 
real needs. of the country in the same way as education is 
conceived in the advanced countries of the world. Un- 
fortunately, however, the other leaders thought differently, 
and the national school movement, in spite of its seminal 
possibilities, came to nothing. The fact that the Jadavpur 
Engineering College (now a fully constituted University) is 
the only institution which has survived from the “‘partition 
days” is an illustration of the soundness of the poet’s 
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contention that in the struggle for existence only those 
educational institutions, which were of some service to 
the people, could stand the test. This does not mean that 
Tagore took a merely utilitarian view of education. On 
the contrary, he believed that the main purpose of educa- 
tion should þe the development of personality, but educa- 
tion which neither developed personality nor made an 
individual adequately self-reliant was bound to give way 
to one which did. The national school movement in the 
Bengal of the early years ot the century thus failed because 
its primary orientation was political and not educational. 
It arose chiefly as a protest against the system of govern- 
ment in the country and only remotely against the inae- 
quacies of the system of education in vogue. The poet, 
of course, raised his voice of warning at that time against 
this misdirection of energy, against the confusion of aims, 
but it was, as was to be expected, drowned in the noisy 
demonstration of patriotic fervour. He was obviously 
in advance of his times. His views on social problems were 
still looked upon as those of a visionary, not deserving 
to be taken seriously by men of affairs. 

I911-14. This was a brief interlude for further inner 
consolidation. The onset of the violent phase of the national 
Struggle was the signal for his withdrawal from public 
life ; henceforward he devoted himself almost completely 
to his school and literary pursuits. During a short visit to 
Srema m 1912, he translated some of his poems into 

nglish. This brought him immediate recognition 1n the 
West and in 1913 he was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. 
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growth ot his international outlook also may be traced to 
this period. His educational ideas, too, experienced a 
further enrichment of content through an ever-growing 
circle of international contacts. 

IgI5-1941. The next twenty-five years were spent in 
extensive travel to all parts of the worla, including China 
and the USSR. In this phase of his creative life, he gradually 
emancipated himself from all narrow national ties. His 
lectures on Nationalism delivered in Japan during the 
First World War were symptomatic of the growing inter- 
national outlook. In response to this new orientation, 
in 1921 he founded the Visva-Bharati, which was to become 
a centre of international culture. The visit to China in 1924 
had made him conscious of the unity of Asia and the sojourn 
to the U.S.S.R. in 1930 brought him face to face with a 
new world order. 

His collection of letters from Russia (Rashiar Chithi) 
gives a glimpse of this new experience. The writings and 
lectures of this period kept the idea of a co-operative world 
constantly before the mind of his people. 

It has already been shown that the poet’s internationalism 
was both an emotional reaction and an idea. The growth 
of this outlook was rooted in his temperament, but it 
gradually matured into an intellectual conviction through 
life’s experience. Being a poet of the highest order, he was 
a born humanist. Man was a subject of constant pre- 
occupation with him. His universalist sympathies came to 
him as naturally as his love ot beauty. The traditions of his 
family and the influence of Raja Rammohun Roy, the 
pioneer interationalist of modern India, confirmed him 
in his early incho-+e leanings. 

The third and perhaps the most important single factor in 
the evolution of his universalism was the influence that 
English Liberalism exercised on his mind in the most crucial 
formative period of his life through English literature. 
This was a deep and abiding influence and his life-long 
friendship for England, and derivatively for Europe, was 
undoubtedly first laid in the message of freedom that the 
English literature of the nineteenth century brought him. 
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The natural catholicity of his mind, it is interesting to 
observe, was reflected in bis conception ot Indian history- 
Looking upon it primarily as a history of race reconciliation, 
he welcomed even the coming of the British to India as an 
essential clement in the synthesis that Indian history had 
been seeking throughout the ages. “If India had been 
deprived of touch with the West, she would have lacked 
an element essential for her attainment of perfection,” 
he said. 

This openness of mind could be seen also in his attitude 
to national education. Thus although he was always a 
bitter critic of the system of education in vogue in India, 
he was intimately connected with the re-orientation of 
educational ideas in his country. At the same time, he was 
opposed to narrowness in any form and wanted India to 
appropriate all that the West could give her. The gift of 
science, for instance, was one which never ceased to hold 
his interest. He firmly believed that the final social and 
economic salvation of India would come through the 
inculcation of the’ scientific spirit and employment of 
science in the service of the people. 

A turning-point in Rabindranath Tagore’s international- 
ism was reached on the eve of the First World War. This 
may be called the beginning of that intellectual maturity 
in his international outlook which made it a conviction 
with him. His temperamental inclinations were now to 
become a deeply rooted idea to which he devoted the rest 
of his life. The early failures of the national movement 
undoubtedly made him reconsider the whole basis of the 
struggle for India’s national freedom. He began to look 
for its solution in international co-opriition, while the 
outbreak of war in Evrope in 1914 tuined him away from 
teeta sh es His lectures on Nationalism deli- 
woe TAN period exercised a profound, albeit short- 
popularity in ENS eereaied e eS PIPED P 
i the SPH in the twenties and his subsequent 
aie me country a decade later provide a 
significant commentary. 


Meanwhile, the poet’s energies were wholly absorbed 
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in the task of translating his conception of international 
co-operation into durable practice. The idea of trans- 
torming his school at Santiniketan into a seat of Eastern 
learning, in the sense that a European university is a focus 
of Western thought and aspiration, was soon given up in 
favour of a truly international university which would 
bring the East and West together in common fellowship. 
Tagore had great faith in the psychological approach and he 
felt that international understanding must be based on 
mutual appreciation by the peoples of the world of one 
another’s culture, for no permanent understanding is 
possible except on the foundation of a complete change in 
their mental assumptions. The poet’s efforts were naturally 
welcomed by the intellectuals of all countries but they were 
not actively emulated in any part of the world. The re- 
emergence of violent nationalism in Europe and Asia was 
soon to swamp all ideas of international co-operation. 
Undaunted by the apparent failure of his efforts, he 
went ahead with his work of international understanding. 
Meanwhile, a more intimate knowledge of contemporary 
social and economic problems gave him a deeper insight 
into the causes of racial antagonisms. He came gradually 
to realise that the psychological approach to international 
relations was not enough ; it had to be supported by far- 
reaching economic and social changes in the domestic 
sphere as well as in the relations between peoples. At the 
end of his life, Tagore’s internationalism was no longer a 
vague cosmopolitanism, but a profound conviction born of a 
true appreciation of the issues involved. His international- 
ism never degenerated into a particular racial concept. 
For this reason, 1%opposed Japan’s “co-prosperity”’ doctrine 
as strongly as päù-Europeanism or pan-Americanism. 
He recognised the danger humanity was facing and was 
fully aware of the need of international understanding if 
human civilisation was to survive. Tagore believed in the 
idea of “One World” long before it was made popular by the 
American statesman Wendell Willkie. It was to be founded 
on racial equality and social justice. It was to be a co- 
operative world in which the units were free and strong, 
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for without their freedom and strength, co-operation would 
always remain an idea instead of becoming a reality. Free- 
dom for India was thus an integral feature of his» inter- 
national outlook. 

lt is clear that the lesson of Tagore’s teachings was 
never more necessary for India than now when she is 
at the beginning of a new era in her history. India’s future 
lies not in isolation, but in international collaboration 
both for her own advantage and for that of the world. 

In this appraisal of Rabindranath Tagore’s ideas on 
social problems, the aim has been to trace a basic pattern. 
This reveals two or three leading threads which make the 
poet’s social nhilosophy a harmonious whole. The first 
of these is his comprehensive vision of life. He conceived 
life as a unity ; hence all questions affecting life, whether 
individual, social, national or international, had to conform 
to the same principles of growth and judgment. It was a 
spiritual conception ot life which did not admit ot a double 
standard of morality. It judged life in terms of the creative 
growth of the individual, which is the true end of social 
development. Goodness or badness of human action is 
therefore to be judged by its ultimate reference as to whether 
or not it furthers or retards this development. The second 
thread consisted in his aversion for expediency as a basis of 
action. He wholeheartedly opposed the idea of subordinat- 
ing ends to means. Opportunism found no place in bis 
views on social problems. Thus when he advocated a 
national system of education for India, he was thinking 
primarily of the fulness of the individual and social growth 
of the Indian people, not merely of a tevolfyagainst alien 
rule in India. He wanted India’s freet§m for the same 
reason. Slavery in any form or anywhere connoted for him a 
derogation of the human personality and of the ultimate 
purposes of buman unity. More positively he wanted 
humanity to achieve a livelier consciousness of its unity 
through self-knowledge, mutual understanding and co- 
operation. This constituted his ideal of inter-nationalism. 
The deliberate fostering of a national ideal is the final 
thread to complete the pattern of his social teachings. 


— 
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It was an ideal of perfection through creative effort. The 
essence of this ideal has been immortalised in his poem on 
“Freedom” : 


“Where the mind is without fear and the head is held 
high ; 

Where knowledge is tree ; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments 
by narrow domestic walls ; 

Where words come out from the depths ot truth. 

Where tireless striving stretches its arm towards per- 
fection ; 

Where the clear stream ot reason has not lost its way 
into the dreary desert sand of dead habit ; © 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into everwidening 
thought and action— 

Into that Heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country 
awake.” 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
A POET’S SCHOOL* 


You have asked me to speak to you on my school 
and the principles which underline my method of teaching 
children. 1 founded my school 20 years ago, but, truly 
speaking, I had then neither method nor experience of 
teaching. I had gone ahead, however, in the confidence of 
having a kind of instinctive understanding of the child in 
which I have not been disappointed. Today I have un- 
doubtedly acquired some experience but that experience is 
still, ina manner of speaking, fluid; it has not yet crystallized 
into a structure with sharp edges, the straight lines of which 
could be taken for guiding principles. 

I have just told you that when I started my school I 
had no experience whatsoever. That is not strictly correct. 
I had at least acquired a negative experience in the course 
of my own schooldays. I had learnt how not to treat chil- 
dren. What I had particularly suffered in my childhood 
was to feel that the education that I had received was 
separated from life. I admit I had a certain special sen- 
sibility which others did not share with me in the same 
degree, otherwise I would undoubtedly have more easily 
resigned myself to my suffering, and would, in the course 
of those days at school, have succeeded like the others in 
stifling in me that passionate zest for life, for nature, from 
which every day I had to.be dragged away as from a mother 
in order to Geter the classroom. 

I recall it, the sar of the classroom, gaping each mor- 
ning like a big mouth, its bare walls, its wooden benches, 
its wooden desk at which the teacher stood giving his lesson 
like a living phonograph. I still know it by heart, and I 


* March of India, March-April 1951 (Delhi), translated by Sasadhar 
Sinha from “L’Educateur” No. 12, June 11, 1921, from a talk given at 
L'Institut J.J.Rousseau an Geneva, reproduced from memory as faith- 


fully as possible. 
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can hear it, the repetition of the same, which had neither 
the beauty of melody nor rhythm, which every morning we 
chanted in chorus on the wooden verandah of the school 
before entering the class. It spoke of many good things no f 
doubt; that it was necessary to be wise, not to steal, nor 

borrow. But it was, nevertheless, a bad beginning for the 
day. I do not know how it is with your schools in the 
West; 1 do not know much about them, but I am told by 
people who should know, that all is not well with them 
either. I also know that it is to you that we owe these | 
methods of education. You have brought them to us with 
many beautiful things; liquors, soldiers, etc., etc. 

In that school, I learnt my grammar, my arithmetic, 
many things which I have completely forgotten, and how 
not to give lessons. 

Thus when at the age of forty I felt the urge to come 
out of the little corner where I had lived in retirement 
until then on the banks of the Ganges and its sand flats, 
in order to do something useful, I resolved to teach children, 

4 Tt was not, however, that I believed that I had any special 


gift for teaching, but it seemea to me that 1 had the secret 
of making them happy. 
| 


To tell you the truth, nobody had any faith in me. I t 


had neither a university degree, nor distinction of any kind. | 
I passed for an extremely unpractical man, who knew 

nothing except writing verse. lt was now a matter of | 
finding blankets and sheets and of procuring food and | 


lodging for the five boys who had been entrusted to my care. 
I tried to live their daily life. Education, properly speak- 
ing, was a secondary matter. What was of the first im- 


portance was that our life was lived J common—our 
comradeship. 


For me, indeed, a child up to his twelfth year lives much 
more in the subconscious than in clear consciousness and 
what is important during these first years is not to burden 
his memory with knowledge which taxes his mind, but 

y to see that his subconscious is saturated with beauty through 
the contact of living nature. 


In my school, I myself have never taught anything but 
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languages and literature. I cannot produce any certificates 
for you but I can assure you that I taught them well. My 
pupils*have told me they have never had a better language 
teacher. It goes without saying that I love words. A word 
for me is as living as a flower or a butterfly. Each word 
has its lustre, its sparkle, its subtle charm. That helped 
me to teach well all the languages that I know. I have had 
that experience with one pupil, my wife, whom 1 taught 
English in six months. An inspector of the University of 
Calcutta came to see me one day. He had seen me reading 
with my twelve-year-old boys Shelley’s “Hymn to Intellec- 
tual Beauty” and he was surprised to see me reading with 
these children a text which is included in the curriculum of 
colleges and universities. Nevertheless, I do not believe 
in being able to make things childish in order to give them 
to children. I respect children and they understand me. 
It must be said also that I have been remarkably well 
supported. At the beginning of my school, a young poet of 
nineteen had voluntarily come forward to offer me his 
collaboration. if he had not died at the age of twenty, 
today he would have been one of the great poets of the 
world. He read Browning with his little pupils in a manner 
that made them feel the beauty of his poems. One can only 
teach what one loves. If one does not love what one teaches, 
one had better be silent. Also, you must teach only what 
has an element of mystery for you. 

I have said this to my mathematician friends. They will 
able to teach the multiplication table well only if they 
love it. There are undoubtedly some who have a love for it. 
For me, it issinscribed in the petals of flowers and in the 
veins of leaves. Without knowing it, the butterflies carry 
it on their wings. I have said this to my friends, the mathe- 
matics teachers, and offered to share their teaching. They 
have shrugged their shoulders and dismissed my ideas as 
madness. It is probably because they are not poets just 
as I am not a mathematician. Nevertkeless, I am convinced 
that one teaches best whatever has a touch of poetry tor him. 

Of course, I well know that one must make concessions 
to current orthodoxy. The children must go to universities; 
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they must take the examinations, follow a curriculum. The 
parents “insist” on it. (The parents are their great enemies!) 
And since you must tread this road, you are lost*..» 
When I teach anything, I always do it with love. I put 
myself heart and soul into it. And my friends tell me: 
“You could have obtained the same result with less effort; 
children must be given nourishment in rationed portions 
such as canned food.” I know it well. But that is to kill the 
mind. We have had to do it in our school also. But I know 
that I am guilty of a crime. I hope that I shall be forgiven 
this in the other world, because truly I am not responsible 
for it alone, I have committed the crime in spite of myselt. 
As for me, I spent twelve years in the same school without 
ever receiving a prize. I have not had any prize except the 
Nobel Prize, but that too came late, when my days at 
school lay far behind me. Each year, all my friends bro- 
ought books and other different things home as prizes. I 
never had anything, although my form master was one day 
moved to pity by my fate and asked the Headmaster to 
find out whether a prize could not be given to me all the 
same. The Headmaster had his moral scruples. “No,” 
he said, “it would’t be fair, because he hasn’t deserved one.” 
But my teacher felt such pity for me (I wasn’t unhappy at all) 
that he fetched a book which he himself had written on 
Bengali metre and gave it to me. Finding nothing else to 
say for this prize, he wrote on the fly leaf: “For good 
conduct”. You should know this in order to realize that I 
had no right to talk of school and its curriculum. 
For, indeed, I have never myself followed its curriculum. 
I should be incapable of passing an examination on my 
own poems, although my pupils, I fee}“Sure, would score 
full marks. K 
Thus one leading principle, and one only, emanates from 
my ideas: Go to mect life where it is supreme. Come out 
of the school room. Do not bring the trees into the class- 
room. Take the classes out under the trees, Undoubtedly, 
it is easy to have a tree trunk in the school room, it can 
te aed up into planks; but these planks are dead, it is not 
e classroom that the tree will bear flowers and fruit. 
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V Do not be preoccupied witb method. Leave your instincts 
to gvide you to life. Children differ from one another. 
One must learn to know them, to navigate among them as 
one navigates among reefs. To explore the geography of 
their minds, a mysterious instinct, sympathetic to life, 
is the best of all guides. 
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SASADHAR SINHA 


A BORN TEACHER* 


As I sit down to write, my mind travels back 
to my early youth, to a conversation I had with Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. I was planning to go to England to train as a 
teacher and wanted his advice. The Poet’s reaction was 
characteristic. “A teacher is born, not made,’ he said. 
He advised me instead to seek in the West knowledge of 
those branches, of study in which it had made original 
contributions—sociology, for instance. I did not realise 
at the time, but I know it for certain now, that my lifelong 
interest in that subject was born in that casual meeting. 

“A teacher is born, not made... .”’ Of no individualis this 
truer than of Tagore. Teaching came naturally to him; 
he could enter into a child’s mind spontaneously, children 
shared his enthusiasm about the subject he taught and 
above all whatever he taught he took out of the book of 
life and not out of a text-book. Those of us who were 
privileged to watch his classes at Santiniketan would bear 
testimony to a unique experience. 

Undoubtedly, Tagore’s approach to education was that 
of a genius and in real life geniuses are not always sure 
guides in things that are of vital concern to society. The 
staple of social life consists of ordinary boys and girls, 
of average men and women. Education must, therefore, 
provide not only for their emotional and spizitual needs, 
but also equip them with the wherewithal to acquire the 
material goods which make civilisci existence possible. 
To what extent was the Poet able to combine these twin 
aspects of man’s life—the spiritual and the material—in 
his theory of education? 

Now, one might ask, had Tagore any educational theory? 
If he had, what were its elements, were they of passing 

* First published in 
. Children’s Little Theatre Annual Festival Souvenir, Delhi, October 1956. 
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importance, to what degree are they still valid; in short, 
has he made any permanent contribution to Indian educa- 
tion? e 

The answer to the first question is clearly in the affirm- 
ative. This does not mean that he had evolved a theory of 
education through the painful study of educational ideas 
and views. Whatever theory he had come upon was the 
result of his attempt to grapple with practical problems, 
which were of a personal kind at the beginning. As he 
grew in age and maturity and was drawn into the political 
turmoil of the Swadeshi days, his personal problems grew 
less insistent. He began to look at education from a wider 
perspective, that of society and the nation. 

His basic ideas were simple. At any rate, they appear 
to be simple to the modern generation, but they were tar 
from being so, indeed they were nothing short of revolu- 
tionary when he first formulated them half a century ago. 
Tagore’s unhappy schooldays obviously gave the initial 
impulse to his educational thinking. When in his turn he 
had to deal with the education of his own children, he 
thought of starting a school at Bolpur in the Birbhum district 
of Bengal. This was the beginning of the school which 
has now become famous as Santiniketan throughout the 
world. His primary idea was to spare his children the 
rigours ot his own childhood experience. He had come to the 
conclusion that what a child needed most for his education 
was freedom, direct contact with nature and a background 
of culture. Formal teaching was the least part of his educa- 
tion; the indirect influences were far more significant for 
his mental and physical growth. Santiniketan was built 
on these indirect influences. 

Tagore soon realised that a child abstracted from mS 
proper social background could not grow into full manhood. 
He must be part and parcel of society for, in the lasi resort, 
education is social education. How tar he is able to take his 
place as a useful member of society will largely be the test 
of the efficacy of his education. Hence the seminal share 
that the Poet took in the national school movement in 
Bengal. His interest in it was a clear recognition on hbis 
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part that the cloistered education that he sought at Santi- 
niketan was inadequate for the fuller development of the 
child’s personality. A © 

A live mind is constantly growing and Tagore was no 
exception to this rule. By the end of the First World War 
he had outgrown narrow national loyalties. He had begun to 
look for a durable method of solving national rivalries, 
for a firm basis of human unity. The founding of the Visva- 
Bharati, the international university, is a visible symbol 
of this quest. He believed that an understanding among 
the nations could come only through a greater knowledge 
of one another’s culture. 

The cycle is now complete. Tagore’s educational ideas 
thus went through three stages—the individual, the national 
and the international. He was convinced that man’s educa- 
tion must combine these three aspects, to give his persona- 
lity that fulness which is the hallmark of true education. 

How far Tagore has succeeded in achieving the goal 
he had in mind for his educational effort is not easy to say. 
Nonetheless, there is no doubt that he has enriched man’s 
mind in a large measure, so that today some of his ideas 


have become the common coin of educational thinking 
in the country. 


VISVA-BHARATI* 


MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIA- 
TION: OBJECTS 


“To study the Mind of Man in its realisation of different 
aspects of truth from diverse points of view. 

“To bring into more intimate relation with one another, 
through patient study and research, the aifferent cultures 
of the East on the basis of their underlying unity. 

“To approach the West from the standpoint of such a unity 
of the life and thought of Asia. 

“To seek to realise in a common fellowship of study the 
meeting of the East and the West, and thus ultimately to 
strengthen the fundamental conditions of world peace 
through the establishment of free communication of ideas 
between the two hemispheres. 

“And with such ideals in view to provide at Santiniketan 
aforesaid a Centre ot Culture where research into and 
study ot the religion, literature, history, science and art of 
Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Islamic, Sikh and other civilizations 
may be pursued along with the culture of the West, with that 
simplicity in externals which is necessary for true spiritual 
realisation, in amity, good fellowship and co-operation 
between the thinkers and scholars of both Eastern and 
Western countries, free from all antagonisms of race, 
nationality,“creed or caste and in the name of the One 
Supreme Being who is Shantam, Shivam, Advaitam.” 

The Society is ai’ present maintaining the following 
institutions: Patha-Bhavana (School), Siksha-Bhavana (Col- 
lege), Vidya-Bhavana (Research Institute), Rabindra Bha- 
vana (Museum and Institute of Research on Rabindranath)— 
Cheena-Bhavana (Sino-Indian Department), Kala~-Bhavana 
(School of Arts and Crafts), Sangit-Bhavana (School of 
Music and Dancing), Hindi-Bhavana (School of Hindi 

* Founded by Rabindranath Tagore. 
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Studies and Research) at Santiniketan and Institute of 
Rural Reconstruction and Silpa-Bhavana at Sriniketan. 


The Society manages its own press at Santiniketan aid the 
Publisbing Department in Calcutta. 


SASADHAR SINHA 


PROBLEMS OF INDIAN 
UNITY* 


THERE is no denying that, looking at the Indian 
scene, one is apt either to fasten exclusively on its disunity 
or to disown it altogether. That both these are lopsided, 
even exaggerated, views can be proved by a reference 
to history or simply to one’s own personal experience. 
Racial origins, languages, religions and social customs of the 
Indian people are observable facts. It, therefore, serves no 
useful purpose to ignore the differences that exist between 
them or to minimise their significance. At the same time, 
it is equally true that the congeries of people who inhabit 
the Indian sub-continent share a way of life which is basically 
similar. Whether this can be uncritically called ‘funda- 
mental unity” is, however, another matter. The tendency 
in the past was to make light of the prevailing tensions 
within the Indian body-politic. It was an understandable 
reaction when India was struggling for national liberation 
but its hangover still persists. Freedom is an emotional 
idea and all emotions are impatient with obstacles which 
block the path of their fulfilment. The unwillingness 
to face unpleasant facts cost India dear and the price she 
paid was the division of the country. Besides involving 
millions of people in unspeakable misery and suffering, it 
also left a legacy of instability to the succession States 
—India and Pakistan;—which has never ceased to plague 
their existence from the day of their birth. 

Everybody knows that Hindus and Muslims in the 
different parts of undivided India belonged, by and large, 
to the same racial stocks, spoke the same languages and 
shared similar social life. Nevertheless, when it came 
to a political settlement, their respective approach to it 

* From Eastern World, London, February 1960, 
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was at such variance that it could be achieved only by a 
complete break with the past. Ready-made explanations 
of the Hindu-Muslim problem is of little help, fer they 
do not go to its root. Religious differences there have 
always been, of course, but by themselves they could never 
have led to the total estrangement between the two com- 
munities that actually took place. The underlying causes 
were more basic. Whatever the historical reasons, not 
even their centuries-old association affecting all aspects 
of life could induce Hindus and Muslims to accept one 
another as social equals. They never grew up as one com- 
munity with common interests, common aspirations, The 
result was that, not being identical, their interests rapidly 
diverged with political exigencies in the modern period. 
Never having met on the same social plane, nor even partak- 
ing in common in the broad cultural and social amenities, 
Hindus and Muslims grew up as closed communities, 
hostile to one another in the assertion of their rights. The 
little personal or social contacts they had had in the past 
soon disappeared, political bargaining becoming instead 
the staple of their relations. 
This is not the place to discuss the ri 
of the final act that cut the Gor 


tries, are based o 
the hierarchical structure 
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grown into a unified idea but always bears the marks of 
conflict within itself. 

Çleazly, it is easier to find a solution for a problem which 
is external than for one which is of the very texture of 
one’s social background. This was demonstrated most 
dramatically by what actually happened in 1947 when 
India’s political future came to be decided. Partition did not 
solve India’s major problem, that of the consolidation of 
the Hindus, the backbone of the Indian State. The caste 
system, in which one’s status in society is determined by 
birth, is a subject of extreme complexity. It has come 
down as a special feature of Hindu social organisation from 
time immemorial. In the Process of expanding, however, 
Hindu society long ago gave up the classical conception of 
the four castes and instead brought into existence hundreds 
of castes or sub-castes in order to accommodate the neo- 
phytes within its fold. The method ot combining functional 
skill with new castes was a genial way of establishing social 
harmony by giving the newcomer an assured economic 
position within Hinduism, and this continued to hold the 
field as long as the economic basis of the Hindu social 
order remained stable. Hinduism thus achieved extension 
at the cost of inner cohesion. 

What is important to bear in mind in this connection is 
that this flexibility of social organisation was a source 
of enormous strength to Hinduism, which enabled India 
successfully to withstand the effects of repeated invasions. 
In the past, all conquerors accepted the Hindu social order, 
which was in fact an economic order, and to this Indian 
Civilisation owes its uninterrupted continuity up to recent 
times. The real break came with the British. In an unequal 
contest, the Indian economy went down before their superior 
industrial technique and organisation, with the result that 
the economic foundations of the caste system as it had 
developed historically were undermined beyond repair. 

This did not, however, mean that the caste system showed 
any signs of disappearing. Indeed, it would have been 
unreasonable to expect it to do so. Social changes do not 
take place in this summary fashion. The symbols of social 
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stratification persist long after their uses are gone. More- 
over, it is in human nature to cling to them as a method 
of reinsurance, particularly when there is nothing else. to 
fall back on. The ruin of the Indian craftsmen also meant 
increasing ruralisation, agriculture being the only means of 
éscape from starvation for many of them. This, in turn, 
led to a further strengthening of caste ties. In Europe, 
industrialisation gave the coup de grace to the remnants 
of feudalism ; in India nothing similar happened to bring 
down the edifice of a rigid caste system. - 

How strong its hold is on the psychology of the people 
can be seen in current developments. It is common know- 
ledge that caste consciousness has grown rapidly in recent 
years, largely to turn the present political opportunities to 
the advantage of the castes themselves. This was revealed 
most vividly, to the astonishment of observers, during the 
last general elections, when voting for Parliamentary seats 
took place in many parts of the country along strictly caste 
lines. Democracy is an inclusive idea which embraces the 
whole ot society. In this sense, it is still in prospect and not 
at present a reality in India. Indeed, the problem today 
is how to reconcile the vital elements of caste or group 
democracy—and there is a good deal ot it within the castes 
themselyes—with those of the modern political democracy 
of the West. 

Although basically a device tor social adjustment, the 
caste system undoubtedly derives its main sanction from 
religion. This explains its emotional overtones, and also 
the reason why reforming zeal within Hinduism repeatedly 
failed to cope with its pertinacity. All such, efforts have 
broken on the rock of religious fanaticism. This is plainly 
a case of mistaken identity, for the caste system has no 
real scriptural authority. It arose in response to certain 
social needs and having no further purpose to serve has now 

become an anachronism. Swami Vivekananda hit the nail on 
the head when he wrote some sixty years ago: “Beginning 
from Buddha to Rammohun Roy, everyone made the 
mistake of holding caste to be a religious institution. But, 
in spite of all the ravings of the priest, caste is simply @ 
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crystallised social institution, which, after doing its service, is 
now filling the atmosphere of India with stench.” The road 
to-progress obviously lies in this realisation becoming more 
general. 

Under the Indian Constitution, every Indian is equal 
before the law, irrespective of caste, creed or sex. This 
formal recognition of equality will no doubt be strengthened 
by the gradual extension of education among the masses, and 
exceptional individuals will thus be able to rise above their 
caste or class disabilities. But there is no room for undue 
optimism. Legislation and education, valuable as they are, 
are hardly likely to make any serious onslaught on an insti- 
tution as well entrenched as the caste system. What is also 
disquieting is the fact that, under India’s successive five- 
year plans, one of the principal aims is to keep the country- 
side, where the bulk of the people live, basically rural. It is 
not difficult to understand or even to sympathise with this 
desire, what with Indian’s large population and the narrow 
scope industrialisation offers—but there is the danger 
that stability might be bought at too high a price. In the 
absence of social mobility, which industrialisation and 
urbanisation would have made possible, the social pattern 
will remain set in its old grooves. This aspect of the problem 
seems to have escaped attention. 

Physical unification of India has been attempted again 
and again, but the credit for its final consummation must 
go to the British. Territorial ambitions and regional rivalry 
have always been an unhappy feature ot Indian history, 
Administrative integration has merely masked the gross 
features ot this fissiparous tendency but never completely 
eliminated it. The periodic challenge to Indian unity has 
thus been a constant temptation to foreign invaders. When 
the Moghul Empire was in the final throes of decay, to take 
One instance, both the Mahrattas and the Sikhs had it 
Within their power to unite India, but failed to do so because 
they placed their narrow interests before those of the 
Country as a whole. The idea of a united India was foreign 
to them, 

The current growtb of regionalism in India, paradoxical 
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as it may seem, is a direct concomitant of Indian freedom. 
Political power is for the first time a reality and the coun- 
try’s democratic system is an encouragement to every 
element in national life to aspire to it. Equally with the 
castes, the various regional aggregations, which otten 
coincide with linguistic divisions, are also trying to claim 
for themselves, sometimes alone, sometimes in conjunction 
with others, a predominant share in the country’s political 
life. Antagonism between the North and South is the most 
obvious ot these conflicts, but it exists in all parts ot India, 
East, West, South and North. Some of these hatreds 
and antagonisms are inherited—fundamentally they aie a 
legacy ot unequal economic and political development—but 
in the last decade they have, without a doubt, grown in 
sharpness. The political division of India into linguistic 
states, the primary units of the federal structure not always 
contrived wisely or justly, has furnished additional fuel 
to the fire. 
The existence of a strong Central power was a prime 
condition of Indian political unity in the past. With its 
disappearance, the country fell apart, showing that the so- 
called “fundamental unity” was no guarantee against 
administrative disruption. India’s present political leaders 
have obviously taken this lesson to heart and accordingly 
the tendency today is towards increasing centralisation of 
administrative powers. This is probably unavoidable in the 
circumstances, but it has certainly been responsible for a 
further accentuation of the regional tensions. These are 
at work both at the political and administrative levels. 
The politically ambitious now look to Delhi, the federal 
capital, for power and preference, ana on the whole the key 
positions have so far gone to thosc parts of the country 
which hold in their favour the balance of power within the 
Congress Party, the tuling party. Federal administrative 
Powers, on the other hand, are a constant bone of contention 
and discrimination in appointments is a favourite subject of 
complaint. It is evident that the country’s unity demands 
a broader basis and the achievement and maintenance 0 
physical unity, however important, is nor the whole story- 
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In India, as elsewhere, a strong Central Government must 
reflect, in a fundamental sense, the strength ot the base 
or which it stands, which is not the case at present. 

Moreover, it is not often realised that India’s economic 
planning itself suffers from certain inner contradictions. 
Its rural bias for example, will, as discussed earlier, in- 
evitably lend the country’s caste structure a renewed lease 
ot life, thereby making it impossible for Hindu society to 
rid itself of the canker at its very heart. The apprehension 
that the machinery of planning is not always used for its 
primary purposes but made to serve particularist ends 
cannot be ruled out offhand either. If this is so, then 
the economic inequalities between the states will continue 
to undermine the basis of Indian unity. The trend towards 
increasing centralisation has also been a source of friction 
between the federal and state authorities. This makes a 
strong case for a reversal or, at any rate, a slowing down 
of the process, for by depriving the states of initiative 
for action in vital fields the federal Centre would stand 
to lose. 

The scope for governmental action in the social sphere 
is admittedly limited. Legislation and constitutional safe- 
guards can deal with gross abuses and guarantee only the 
external condition for the exercise of equal citizenship, 
In this respect, a good deal has already been done, but for 
understandable reasons, the more fundamental transforma- 
tions must come from within the society itself. In the field of 
social reform, contemporary India provides a sad contrast to 
the crusading zeal of the nineteenth century and the early 
years of the present one. The country then witnessed a 
succession of religious and social reformers whose activities 
were responsible forea great social awakening. It is un- 
fortunate that, before their influence could be felt widely, 
they were overtaken by religious reaction, while the policy of 
religious neutrality on the part of the avthorities of that 
day prevented them from giving active support to social 
reform. Today, although the conditions are far mote 
favourable, the authorities are handicapped in the absence 
ofa comparable urge for social change. Social legislation in a 
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democratic society should mark the final stage and not the 
beginning of social reform. 

The challenge to Hindu society is clear and unmistakarle. 
Its first task is to purge itself of internal divisions and 
the superstitious accretions of ages. It would then be able 
not only to furnish the social bedrock ot Indian unity, but 
also to provide a bridge for mutual understanding and 
corporate living with the other religious communities ot the 
country. India’s future will be decided neither by the 
achievement of spectacular economic progress nor by 
administrative unity, but by the degree of her social cohesion. 
No doubt a hard lesson to learn, but what is the alternative? 


if 
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SASADHAR SINHA 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
IN JAPAN 


TAGORE wrote his Japan-Jatri (Traveller to 
Japan) over forty years ago. As I re-read its exquisite, 
luminous pages, after a lapse of many decades, I feel. dis- 
appointed to think that these travel impressions are so 
little known to our young people. At any rate, I do not hear 
them mentioned, far less discussed. And yet, it is important 
to read this slim volume, not only because it has so much to 
say that is interesting and profound about Japan and the 
Japanese, but also about India, China and the West. On 
the other hand, his acute, incidental observations on the 
Bengali race and their place in Indian lite especially should 
act as a spur and also a balm to a people tormented by 
doubts and despondency about themselves and their future. 

The poet’s interest inJapan harks back to the early years 
of the century. It came to active focus, however, with the 
visit to India of Okakura, Taikkan and other eminent 
Japanese who stayed in Calcutta as guests of the Tagore 
household. 

The sympathies of the guests and hosts were spontaneous- 
ly involved. In ideals and outlook and aesthetic sensiti- 
veness, they had so much in common, marking the confron- 
tation of the best in Japan and Bengal—a real meeting of 
hearts. The Japanese vogue in Bengal during the Swa- 
deshi days was clearly a reflection ot this fortunate coming 
together of kindred souls. 

Years passed before the poet was able to return the 
courtesy by paying a visit to Japan. In May 1916, during 
the first world war, he sailed from Calcutta on board a 
Japanese vessel—TOSHA MARU—and was accompanied 
on the voyage by his English friends, C. F. Andrews and 
Willie Pearson, and a former pupil ot Santiniketan, Mukul 
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Dey, the artist. The ship called at Rangoon, Penang, 
Singapore and Hongkong and then made straight for Kobe, 
jts destination, bypassing Shanghai, on the instructivns oof 
its owners, in order not to inconvenience the Japanese 
hosts, whe were eagerly waiting to welcome the Indian poet. 

Not long after the boat had left the Ganges to enter the 
Bay of Bengal, the barometer started to fall. The Tosha 
Maru had thus to make heavy weather almost continuously 
as far as Rangoon. This gave the poet an ideal opportunity 
to study Japanese character which he had come to admire 
so much. It gladdened his heart to watch the sailors hard 
at work, through good weather and bad, their guiet efficien- 
cy, cherefulness and happy laughter. The ship’s captain, 
in particular, impressed him immensely by his compelling 
personality, his informality and friendliness. 

This was indeed a most pleasing feature ot the ship—its 
family atmosphere, in striking contrast to many another on 
which he had travelled previously. The considerate treat- 
ment of the steerage passengers—mostly labourers from 
Madras bound for Rangoon—was a revelation. They were 
obviously happy, perfectly at ease with themselves. 

The weather did not appear to worry the captain much. 
He went about his business with complete calm and self- 
assurance. Even when the monsoon squall was at its foulest, 
he would simply say that such things happened at that 
time of the year. “Our journey will come to an end,” the 
poet Writes nostalgically, “so will our relation with him 
i ship s passengers, but we shall always cherish his me- 

ory. 


Okakura was a great exponent of Asian unity. In his 
quest for the realisation of this ideal, he was fired by the 
memory of the great days ot East Asia, based on the unity 
and creative collaboration of India, China and Japan. 

Tagore shared this ideal of and belief in East Asian unity 
with the Japanese statesman and art critic. Hence his 
profound love for Japan and China which he had visited 
in 1916 and 1924 respectively. China’s sufferings always 


moved him deeply and he had foreseen a great future for 
that country. 
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The poet had his first glimpse of China at Hongkong. He 
saw well-built Chinese dock labourers, stripped to the waist, 
busy working in the port while Chinese families living in 
sampans, all of them—men, women and children, also busy 
with their various chores as only the Chinese know how to 
be busy. This sight of tireless, cheerful work made him 
happy beyond measure. 

The following words written at that time, now nearly 
half a century ago, have proved prophetic. (I have tran- 
lated the lines as also others quoted in this article from 
Japan-Jatri, which is unfortunately still not translated, 
for the benefit of those who do not read Bengali). “When 
I saw,” writes Tagore, “this combination of skill and joy 
in work, I realised what tremendous force was being stored up 
in this great race throughout their country. Here, fora long 
time, man has been getting ready to give himselt up comple- 
tely to work, to the sadhana which endows him with the 
power to apply himself without reserve. He is thas rid 
of the miserliness of spirit, in no way cheating himself. 
This is a great sadhana. In the long prusuit ot self realisa- 
tion, China has learnt the secret of work without stint and 
through it her powers have found generous fulfilment and 
joy. This is a picture of completeness. Because China has 
this power, America is afraid of her; she will never be able 
to get the better of her through work; she can thwart her 
only by force.” 

“When this force,’ he continues, “finds the proper 
vehicle of the present age, that is when China finally 
succeeds im mastering science, will any power in the world 
be able to withstand her? This will mark the true conjunc- 
tion of genius for work and material. All the races of the 
world which now enjoy the goods of the earth are afraid 
of the rise of China, wanting to put off that day.” 

The poet arrived in Japan in June 1916. At Kobe, he was 
received witb great warmth. His old friend—Taikkan, 
the artist—was there to welcome him and wanted him to 
be his guest. He had, however, already promised to stay 
with a countryman, a Mr. Morarji, and was thus obliged to 
forgo the pleasure. 
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Later, when he came up to Tokio, he naturally went to 
stay with the Taikkan family. This interlude at the artist’s 
house provided him with a rare opportunity and privilageto 
see traditional Japan which he loved and to know Japanese 
people, the beauty of their homes, their sense ot decorum and 
the daintiness of the rituals for which Japan is renowned. 
One must, however, go to the poet bimself to share with 
him the full flavour of Japanese domesticity which Tagore 
had savoured with relish. 

When he arrived in Japan, the poet evidently had no 
inkling of the true stature ot Taikkan in the world of Japa- 
nese art, The full realisation of it was to come only when be 
had moved on and was staying in the house of Mr. Hara, 
the millionaire businessman, and saw in his private collec- 
tions paintings of the two leading artists of the country— 
Taikkan and Shimomura. 

This astonished him all the more and he was deeply 
impressed by the childlike simplicity ot his artist friend, 
his poise and complete lack of self-consciousness. The 
Taikkan household was a real home to the poet. 

Tagore had come prepared to like and admire Japan and 
he did. Not that he found everything fo his taste. Modern 
industrial developments and their attendant ugliness, 
for instance, made him profoundly unhappy, for they were 
so out of character with Japan’s true image. 

The two things which at once held his attention on arrival 
were the women and children of Japan. “Thus,” writes the 
poet, “whenever you come out in the streets of the cities, 
the first thing that stiikes you is the sight cf Japanese 
women. I know at once that they are the homes and land 
of Japan. They do not belong to the office. Some people 
say that the Japanese women do net receive any respect 
from their menfolk. That may be so but there is a kind of 
respect which is not given from the outside, it belongs 
to the inside. It is the women here who have taken upon 
eae led the task of maintaining the self-respect of Japan. 

ey have not accepted utility as the highest good; that is 
why they are so pleasing to the mind and eve.” 

Another thing that pleases me,” continues Tagore, 


eee 
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“is the tiny boys and girls of Japan. Nowhere have 1 seen 


` so many ot them out in the streets, indeed everywhere. 


Tke Japanese love children for the same reason as they love 
flowers. There is nothing false in their love. We can love 
them selflessly, disinterestedly as we love flowers.” 

No other race in the world is so much in love with beauty 
as are the Japanese, the key to it being restraint, modera- 
tion, “economy of heart” (hridayer-mitabyaita), as the poet 
calls it. Herein lies the true secret of Japanese aesthetics. 

It is reflected in art and poetry, in fact in every aspect 
of Japanese life. This restraint has given the people ot Japan 
their powers of concentration, thereby enabling them to 
achieve goals which might at first’ seem unattainable. “It 
seems to me,” the poet observes, “‘that this is the real source 
of Japan’s strength. The Japanese never waste their strength 
by unnecessary shouting and quarrelling. Since there 
is no useless frittering away of their energy, they are never 
short ot the vital force in times of need. Peace and patience 
are integral to their act of selt-realisation. They know how 
to control themselves in bereavement, sorrow, pain and 
excitement. That is one reason why foreigners often say 
that it is difficult to understand the Japanese, they are so 
deep. The reason is that they do not always let themselves 
escape through an opening, through a gap.” 

“... People say that even the children do not cry; so 
far, I have not seen a child crying, ” the poet adds. 

It is interesting that, although Tagore found no difficulty 
in appreciating and admiring Japanese ait and poetry, he 
found Japanese music less familiar. He explains it by 
saying that Japan’s traditional music is perhaps less deve- 
loped because her creative genius has found its maximum 
expression in art and poetry, leaving little for original 
musical creation. It is in fact an instance of the conserva- 
tion of energy. 

Unlike elsewhere in the world, Japanese poetry is com- 
posed of three lines. “These lines are quite sufficient for the 
Poet and the reader,” is Tagore’s laconic comment. Poetry 
in Japan, in short, is a series of word pictures, evocative of 
a mood. Thus, 
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“A rotten branch, 
A crow, 
Autumn.” o g 

A picture of desolation, presaging winter. “In a cold 
country,” writes the Indian poet, “autumn is the time when 
trees shed leaves, flowers drop and the sky is shrouded in 
mists, reminding one of death. The black crow sitting on a 
rotting branch conjures up betore the reader’s mind a whole 
picture of bareness and of autumn. The poet merely intro- 
duces and steps aside. The reason for this withdrawal in so 
short a time lies in the acute capacity of the Japanese mind 
to visualise a scene.” 

It would obviously be futile to try to summarise the 
poet’s views and observations on Japanese art and aesthe- 
tics except to hint, Japanese fashion, at the wealth that 
lies buried in the pages of Japan-jatri (Bengali pro- 
nunciation of the Sanskrit: Yatri). The curious should 
turn to the book itself. 

Strangely enough, thete is no suggestion of the nude in 
tiaditional Japanese art—an interesting point which did 
not escape Tagore’s keen observant eye. The human body 
is a subject neither of prudery nor of pruriency among the 
Japanese. “The main reason for this,” the poet tells us, 
“is that it is the custom in Japan for men and women to 
bathe together, completely naked. That there is no hint of 
Sex in it is proved by the fact that even the closest of rela- 
tives have no feeling about it. Thus, here, in their mutual 
sight, there is no illusion about the bodies ot men and women. 
The minds of both are perfectly natural akovt human 
bodies... The custom is now disappearing inethe cities... 
But it still exists in the villages. Among all the civilised 
countries, only Japan is free of illusions about human 
bodies, which, to my mind, seemed a great thing.” 
Wasa vee pone thing is that, in Japanese pantia 
Poke possible E across the female nude. This h@ 

I y because secrecy about nakedness has 
oe i = web ot mystery over their minds.... Here W0- 

n's clothes mak ir 
ORs ice, eee attempt to flaunt the temale .. - thie 

ctive . . . . 1 do not mean to say that the 
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is nowhere any weakness of character among the Japanese, 
but..., “the poet adds. 

Tagore, as has been noted, often marvelled at the Japa- 
nese instinct for beauty, a quality shared by a whole people. 
He has likened it to the dog’s sense of smell, to the bee’s 
sense of direction. Order, cleanliness, hard work and valour, 
he felt, were essentially bye-products of this fundamental 
national instinct. Instead of making them soft and lazy, 
this pursuit of beauty has toughened them. They know 
how to give their lives when needed. 

Incidentally, whenever Tagore wanted to congratulate 
his Japanese friends about it, they invariably told him that 
this was Buddhism’s gift to them. ‘‘When.I have praised 
them about it,” the poet remarks, “I have heard many of 
them say, ‘We have received it as a gift of Buddhism which 
means on the one hand control and on the other friendship. 
In this pursuit of harmony, through restraint, we establish 
our claim to unlimited power. One must not forget that 
Buddhism is ‘the Religion of the Middle Path’.”’ 

“When I hear this, I feel ashamed. We, too, had Buddh- 
ism in our own country, but where has all this excess, 
indifference and lack of restraint in our imagination and 
action come from?’’ the poet asks. 

Buddhism came to Japan via China and Korea. Was 
it perhaps this contact, this distillation that made all the 
difference? Tagore never said so explicitly, but one wonders. 

India has no national style of living. Even what does 
exist is formless, chaotic, and often ugly. It is clearly not 
merely a question of poverty, but basically one of national 
taste. In Japan, Tagore had noticed, even the poorest 
indulged in flowers as an inner necessity. As the poct 
continued to stay in that country, he became all the more 
conscious of the contrast. What pained him above all was 
the fact that those Indians who had lived long among the 
Japanese had been so little affected by the aesthetically 
satisfying, highly practical model of beautitul living they 
had before them. 

“I see,” deplores the poet, “that they have copied many 
useless, even ugly things from Europe but seem to find 
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nothing in Japan. The things that they come to learn here 
are also European. And those of them who have the means 
or opportunity try somehow to escape to America. Put 
the knowledge, the customs and the paraphernalia of 
living which are completely Japan’s own appear to elude us. 
Do we not find anything in them worth accepting?” 

“As for me I can say,” he continues, “that for daily life 
we have many more useful things to take from Japan 
than from Europe. Moreover, if only we could have frecly 
learnt the art of living from Japan, our homes and conduct 
would have become refined, beautifuland restrained. What- 
ever Japan has received from India puts us to shame but 
the regret is that we have lost the capacity to feel ashamed. 
All our shame concerns Europe only; thus we try to cover 
up our shame in a bizarre garb of tattered, patched up 
clothes, picked up in Europe. Here, the Indian residents 
tell me that Japan looks down upon us as ‘Asiatics’; yet 
we too are so contemptuous cf Japan that, even after 
accepting her hospitality, we fail to discover the true Japan; 
we only see a distorted image of Europe in her . If we 
could have known Japan, much ugliness, crudity, lack of 
order and restraint would have vanished trom our homes.” 

Now that Indo-Japanese relations have been re-esta- 
blished in happier circumstances, one can reasonably 
hope that the post’s words will be taken to heart and that 
this relationship will not remain confined merely to the 
lowest, economic level, valuable though it is, but acquire, 
in due course, something of the wider, profounder fellow- 
ship of which India’s national poet had dreamt. 

The poet’s observations about the Bengalis ir the context 
of the Japanese people are of more than passing interest 
and significance. Even so, unfortunately, it will be im- 


possible to allude to them except in a parenthesis. Need- 


less to say, Tagore was agreeably surpri lea- 
sed, to find strikin i e A 


iking similarities between the two peoples. 
They were of mixed ancestry, even in appearance often not 
dissimilar; they had grown in isolation, thus inheriting, 45 
would behove mixed peoples, freedom and adventurousness 
of mind and spirit on the one hand and racial cohesion 02 
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the other. The Bengalis had always remained outside the 
Aryan pale. They were the “Pandava-barjita”’, shunned 
byethe Pandavas. They were subjected longest to Buddhist 
influences. Like the Japanese, the Bengalis, in consequence, 
are destined to play the pioneering role, as history has 
demonstrated, and it is only in that role that they will 
finally justify themselves in Indian life. 

“When 1 was in Japan,” writes Tagore, “a thought 
occurred to me again and again. I felt that, of all Indians, 
the Bengalis had somewhere an affinity with the Japanese. 
In our vast country they were the first to accept the new 
and even now they retain the flexibility of spirit to accept 
and invent the new.” A 

“For this reason,” he adds, “the first man to usher in the 
new age in Bengal was Rammohun Roy. He was not afraid 
to accept the West fully, because his respect for the East 
was unshakeable. The West that he had discovered was 
not the armed West, nor the trading West, but the West 
resplendent with knowledge and life.” 

The rise of Japan is a modern miracle. How this took 
place, how it became possible has been a subject of endless 
speculation. For a long time, secure in power and pros- 
perity, the tendency in the West was to look upon the 
phenomenon as a freak, a nine days’ wonder. It was at- 
tributed to ber imitative skill and not to Japan’s inherent 
powers. The last war and her spectacular recovery after a 
devastating deteat have shattered Western complacency. 
There is now no disposition, in knowledgeble quarters, to 
underrate Japan’s extraordinary national qualities. 

The poet, as might be imagined, had never seen eye to eye 
with Japan’s Western critics in this matter. He had always 
looked upon the Japanese as a dynamic people, ever ready to 
experiment with ideas and to put them into practice if they 
found them nationally valuable. In this respect, Tagore 
thought, they were an exception among the peoples ot 
Asia and compared to their advantage with those of the 
West. 

“The Japanese gardeners,” the poet writes, “know the 
art of transplanting old trees from one place to another ; in 
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the same manner, they transplanted the tree of European 
knowledge with its tangled roots and spreading branches 
and set them up on their own soil overnight. Far from 
losing its leaves, the tree started bearing fruit the very next 
day. Fora period, they engaged European teachers but in a 
short time they were replaced and the Japanese themselves 
took charge ot the helm and the oars, leaving the sails 
aslant so as to catch the full blast of the Western wind. 
If a country could turn itself into Europe by merely borrow- 
ing arms Atghanistan would have had nothing to worry 
about. But what is truly difficult to comprehend is how 
Japan was able to create the mentality to make proper use 
of all the paraphernalia that Europe had to offer her.” 

“So it must be admitted,” the poet continues, “that she 
had no need to create it trom scratch, it was all there al- 
ready .... Whatever obstacle she had to contend with 
was of the outside ; that is to say, it was merely one of 
mastering a new thing ; she had no conflict at heart.” 

Notwithstanding the rapid westernisation of Japan, 
Tagore had early detected a profound cleavage of spirit 
between her and the West. The greatness of the latter, as he 
saw it, was solidly based on moral foundations, on its 
spiritual outlook. On the other hand, Japan’s greatness, 
the poet felt, lay principally in her keen aesthetic sensi- 
bilities, in her unsurpassed practical skill. Hence her 
approach to the West was, from the outset, dictated primari- 
ly by her desire for power. The spiritual home of the Japa- 
nese pioneers was Germany and Nietzsche their favourite 
author, as Tagore has pointed out. At one time, they even 
thought of adopting Christianity as Japan’s State religion, 
asit was the religion of the victorious West. 

But,” writes the poet, “as far as I have been able to 
observe, I feel that there exists between Japan and the 
West a difference which belongs to the inner core. The 
deep foundations on which Europe’s greatness has been 
Taised are spiritual. It is not merely skill, it is her mora 
Bes This is where the two are fundamentally separated: 
inet aes that believes in eternal life and leads oe 

s it is not merely a matter of social arrangement » 
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it has set its goal away from and above mundane needs or 
national interests. In this sphere it is easier for Europe to 
metvt Fadia than Japan. The structure of Japanese civilisa- 
tion is single chambered—the abode of all her power and 
skill. In its storehouse the greatest thing that is being 
accumulated is efficiency. In its shrine the greatest god 
that is worshipped is national interest . . . . 

“Even if we do not resemble Europe in any other respect, 
on this larger plane we are close to each other. We ack- ` 
nowledge the inner man—we acknowledge him more than 
the outer man...” 

Tagore’s carefree sunny days in Japan were, to his great 
sorrow, marred by a darkening cloud, that of the rapid 
growth of aggressive nationalism. He foresaw a great 
disaster tor the country. He shuddered at the thought of 
the impending calamity which was not long in coming. 

He expressed his misgivings in the lecture “Nationalism in. 
Japan”, which he delivered during his visit to Japan. In the 
prevailing mode, as could be expected, his words fell on deaf 
ears and caused not a little resentment. One newspaper, 
reporting the lecture, even called him “the poet of a defeated 
nation”. 

In spite of everything, however, the poet’s love for Japan 
and his firm faith in her destiny never wavered. 
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Wiru the advent of this year I have completed 
my eighty years ot life. From the point I have reached 
` I am enabled to see in clear perspective the vast stretch 
of time which I have already traversed. As I take a de- 
tached view of the beginning of my existence, I feel that 
in my own life as well as in the psychology of my country 
a fundamentat cleavage from the past has taken place. 
Believe me, this change has within it a profound cause of 
personal grief for myself. 

Our direct contact with the larger world of man was 
linked up with the contemporary history of the English 
people whom we came to know in those earlier days. lt 
was mainly through their mighty literature that we formed 
our ideas with regard to these new-comers to our Indian 
shores. In those days the type of learning that was served 
out to us was neither plentiful nor diverse, nor was the 
spirit of scientific enquiry very much in evidence. Thus 
our scope being strictly limited, it was the prevailing 
fashion among the elite of those days to fall back upon the 
language and literature of the English. Their days and 
nights were eloquent with the stately declamations of 
Burke, with Macaulay’s long rolling sentences; discussions 
centred upon Shakespeare’s drama and Byron’s poetry and 
above all, upon the large hearted liberalism of the nineteenth 
century English politics. 

Though tentative attempts were*being made for gaining 
our national independence, at heart we had not lost faith 
in the philanthropy and generosity of the English race: 
This belief was so firmly rooted in the sentiments of oUt 


*An address delivered by Rabindranath Tagore at Santiniketan ; 
on the eightieth anniversary of his birth. This translation from the origini 
Bengali was authorised by him. (Quoted from the India League public 
tion, Eighty Years, 1941.) 
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leaders that they hoped that the victor would of himself 
pave the path of freedom for the vanquished. This faith 
was based upon the fact that England at the time provided 
the persecuted all over the world with a home and shelter 
in her hospitable land. Anyone who had striven for the 
integrity of his nation was sure to receive the most warm- 
hearted welcome at the hands of the English. Thus in 
their character I had seen the purest ideal of philanthropy 
and I was led to set them on the pedestal of my highest 
respect. The generosity of their nature had not yet been 
vitiated by Imperialist pride. Their noble nature was to 
us a source of perpetual admiration. About this time 
T had the opportunity of listening to the speeches of John 
Bright, both in and outside parliament. Even asa boy I was 
struck by his largeness of heart, which overflowed all 
narrow national bounds and spread its influence far afield. 
That is why even in these days when England had fallen 
from her former grace, I remember and cherish my re- 
collections of those former days. 

Certainly that spirit of abject dependence upon the innate 
goodness of our rulers was no matter for our pride. What 
was remarkable, however, was the way in which we gave 
our recognition to human greatness even when it revealed 
itself in the foreigner. 

The best and noblest gifts of humanity cannot be the 
monopoly of a particular race or country; its scope may 
not be limited nor may it be regarded as the miser’s hoard, 
buried underground. That is why the English literature 
which nourished our minds in the past even now conveys 
its deep resénance to the recesses of our hearts. 

It is difficult to find a suitable Bengali equivalent for the 
English word civilisation. That aspect of civilisation with 
which we are familiar in this country was known as “good 
conduct”, in other words it was mainly a set of ethical 
codes. Narrow in themselves, these codes originated in 
circumscribed geographical areas. It was said that the 
tules of conduct which for generations together had held 
good in that strip of land, Brahmavarta by name, bound 
on either side by the rivers Saraswati and Drisadvati— 
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were the rules to govern that society in general. In other 
words conduct according to what our ancients said was 
regulated by a number of traditions and conventions, 
however heartless or unjust they might have been. That 
is how a pharasaic formalism gradually got the upper hand 
of free thought and the ideal of “good conduct” which 
Manu founded and established in Brahmavarta steadily 
degenerated into socialised tyranny. 

During my boyhood days the attitude of the cultured 
and educatted section of Bengal, nurtured on English 
learning, was permeated with a feeling of revolt against 

those former laws of conduct. A perusal of what Rajnarain 

Bose has written, describing the ways of the educated 
gentry of those days, will amply bear out what I have said 
just now. In place of the codes of conduct we accepted the 
ideal of civilisation as revealed in the character of the En- 
glish people. 

In our family this change of spirit was welcomed for 
the sake of its sheer rational force and its influence was 
felt in every sphere of our life. Born in that atmosphere 
and with my intuitive love of literature, I had naturally 
set the English on the throne of my heart. 

Such then was the state of affairs in the first chapters of 
my life. And then came the parting of tl 
ied with the painful feeling of disillus 

I began increasi 


plation of the great world of civilisatj 
the stark light 


the Indian mas 


most elementary needs of existence. 

How could I help thinking that it was India that had 
kept replenishing the coffers of the British people? Such 
travesty of the human ideal, such aberration in the menta- 
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lity of the so-called civilised races, such criminal and con- 
temptuous indifference to the crores of helpless Indian 
peeple I could never have imagined. I had associated the 
highest conception ot civilisation with the character of the 
English race which I had come to respect through its litera- 
ture. 

That mastery over machine through which the English 
had consolidated their sovereignty over their vast Empire, 
had been kept a sealed book away from the reach of this 


helpless country, And yet have we not seen with our own 
eyes what industrialisation did to Japan and how within a 
short time she achieved wonders? 

I have also been privileged to witness, the unstinted 
energy with which Soviet Russia was trying to fight disease 
and illiteracy. Her industry and application has helped 
Soviet Russia in steadily liquidating ignorance and poverty 
and abject humiliation from the face of a vast continent. 
Her people have not observed distinction between one 
class and another. They have spread far and wide the in- 
fluence of that human relationship which is above and 
beyond everything petty and selfish. Their astonishingly 
quick progress had made me happy and jealous at the same 
time. 

While in Moscow I particularly liked one characteristic 
of Soviet administration and that was the pleasing fact 
that there was no conflict of interests on the score of Com- 
munal Award between Muslims and non-Muslims; a truly 
civilised administration impartially served their common 
interests. ° Š 

I have algo seen Iran, newly awakened to a sense of 
national self-sufficiency, attempting to fulfil her own des- 
tiny, freed from the deadly grinding stones of the European 
Powers. It is significant that her good fortune dates from 
the day when she finally disentangled. herself from the 
meshes of European diplomacy. With all my heart I wish 
well of Iran, may she deserve well at the hands of fate. 

In the neighbouring kingdom of Afghanistan there is 
much to be desired so far as her education and society are 
concerned. But the fullest possibilities are there. And 
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that is so because up to now, she has not succumbed to the 
benumbing influence of any European Power, vaunting its 
civilisation. Thus these countries are well on theiz way 
towards real progress. š 

Under the dead weight ot British administration Ingia 
remained at the very bottom—static in her utter helpless- 
ness, So great and so ancient a civilisation as China came 
to be corroded with the fatal addiction to opium—into which 
her people were coerced. This insidious move was doubtless 
a part of the policy of exploitation of the weak. When we 
were about to forget the shametul history of how the British 
had seized a portion of China, we were painfully surprised 
by another event. 

While Japan was quietly devouring North China, her 
act ot savage aggression was considered a minor incident by 
the insolent veterans of British diplomacy. 

We have witnessed from this distance how slyly the 
British statesmen took away the bottom out of the Repub- 
lic ot Spain, and we have also seen how a band ct courage- 
ous Englishmen chivalrously laid down their lives tor Spain. 
Even though the English had not aroused themselves su- 
fficiently to their sense of responsibility towards China in the 
Far East; in their own immediate neighborhood they have 
not hesitated to sacrifice themselves to the cause of indivi- 
dual freedom. Such acts of heroism reminded me over 
again of the true spirit to which in those early days I had 
given my whole faith, 
eat I saw the English as a healthy nation, full of 

gour ever ready to come to the help df those who 


a it, ae ey Isee them prematurely ol@,worn out by 
Plague of evil that has s iti ton 
Sia abet. urreptitiously robbed the natio 


I had to recount this tragic story ot how we gradually 
ae to lose faith in the civilisation of the West. Coming 
ack to India, we feel that the blackest of evils that has 
come in the wake of the British administration was much 
more than the rulers’ shameful neglect and apathy to 

Provide the minimum amenities of a civilised existence. 
- Their failure is nowhere more apparent than in the cruel 
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way in which they have contrived to divide the Indians 
amongst themselves. The pity of it all lies in the fact 
that gow perhaps they want to lay the blame at the door 
of our own society. This ugly and savage culmination of 
Indian history would never have been possible if communa- 
lism and provincialism and lack of mutual faith were not 
sedulously encouraged to grow to their present vicious form 
by some secret conclave, holding the highest responsibili- 
ties in the system of adminstration. 

I can never believe that the Indians are in any way 
inferior to the Japaneses, either in intellect or capacity. 
The fundamental difference between the two lies in the fact 
that whereas India is not only overcome, but is also over- 
whelmed by the British, Japan has never allowed her 
interests to be enveloped over by the benevolent protectorate 
of some European Power. Our rulers have established 
what they call a government of “law and order’’—or, in 
other words, a policeman’s administration. 

It is now no longer possible for us to retain any respect 
for that mockery of civilisation which believes in ruling 
by force and has no faith in freedom at all. By their mi- 
serly denial of all that is best in their civilisation, by withhol- 
ding true human relationship from the India 
have effectively closed for us all 

And yet my good fortune 


Personally speaking, I i 
he helped me to retain į ec 
*C. F. Andrews who 
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for the English race with which in the past 1 was inspired 
by their literature and which I was about fo lose completely. 
Along with his memory the innate greatness of his people 
will abide with me forever. I count such Englishmen as 
Andrews not only as my personal and intimate friends, but 
as friends of the whole human race. To have known them has 
been to me a treasured privilege. They made me believe 
that English prestige will be saved from every shipwreck if 
there were more of such Englishmen. Had I not met them, 


not even the faintest hope would mitigate my despair with 


regard to the Western nations. 


Meanwhile the demon of barbarity has given up all 
pretence and hes emerged with unconcealed fangs and teeth, 
teady to tear up the world and spre 


ad devastation. From 
one end to another the poisonous fumes of hatred defile the 
atmosphere. This plague of persecution which lay dormant 
in the civilisation of the West, has at last roused itselt to 
create havoc and d i 


e day compel the English to 
But what kind of India wiil 
ark misery? 


enturies’ administration will 


ay my one last hope 
born in this poverty 


St dung-heap of futility. And yet I shall 
not commit the gri i A 3 
Tather look forwar 
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history after the cataclysm is over, and the atmosphere 
rendered clean with the spirit of service and sacrifice. 
Perhaps that dawn will come from this horizon, from the 
East where the sun rises. Another day will come when 
unvanquished Man will retrace his path of glory, despite all 
barriers to win back his lost human heritage. 

To believe in the final and irrevocable doom of humanity 
is certainly a crime, but I shall not be guilty of hugging 
illusion for reality. 

Finally, I shall proclaim that the day has come when it 
will no longer be safe for the mightiest of Powers to give 
vent to proud complacence. We must realise the truth of 
what our sages said: By iniquity a man may thrive, may see 
many a good in life, may conquer his enemies, but iniquity 
at last is sure to overwhelm and destroy him, 


SASADHAR SINHA 


CONNECTIONS WITH 
UNITED KINGDOM* 


It is customary to begin from the beginning. 
Rabindranath Tagore came to England in 1878, as a boy of 
only seventeen, to study for the Bar, The poet himself 
has provided a vivid picture of his short stay in this country 
at this period., His photograph, In England at Eighteen, 
will be found in “My Boyhood Days.” 

In “My Reminiscences,” he mentions Brighton and Tor- 
quay, at both of which he stayed with his sister-in-law, 
wife of Satyendranath Tagore, the first Indian to join the 
Indian Civil Service, as well as Tunbridge Wells, and, of 
Course, London. At the suggestion of Sri Taraknath Palit, 
he came to live in London, much against his will it appears, 
to be coached and according to his own testimony he stayed 
at a boarding house in Regent's Park, eventually moving to 
Tavistock Square, to the house of Dr. Scott, about whose 
family he has some amusing and moving things to say. 

“When I said good-bye,” Tagore writes, “Mrs. Scott took 
me by the hand and wept. ‘Why did you come to us,’ she 
said, ‘if you must go so soon?’ The household no longer exists 
in London. Some of the members have departed to the other 
world, others are scattered in places unknown to me. But 
it will always live in my memory.” Š 

It has, unfortunately, not been possible to lay hands, on 
any detailed independent account af the poet’s first stay 
in England. It was so long ago. The only factual information 
I have been able to gather concerning his college days in 
London is from the Secretary of University College. “Ra- 
bindranath Tagore,” he writes cryptically, “attended a course 
in English at this College during the academic session 1879-80 
for which he paid a fee of eight guineas. At this time his ad- 

* Tagore Supplement to India News, London, 
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dress in London was ro Tavistock Square, W. C. 1.” This was 
quite close to his place of study and presumably was across 
the main road, now known as Southampton Row, facing the 
Square. The house alas! has long since disappeared to make 
room for tall office buildings which now occupy the site 
where at one time the houses from 7 to r2 must have 
stood. 

This academic interlude was uneventful in a strict sense, 
but happy and full of new experiences, and one must hark 
back to the poet’s own account to savour the colour and 
excitement of those unencumbered days. 

After a year and a half’s’stay in England, young Tagore 
was called home as his brother was returning to his adminis- 
trative duties. He was happy at the prospect but his academic 
trial was obviously not at an end. At his friends’ insistence, 
his father allowed the poet to:set out on a second voyage to 
England to complete his interrupted studies but it was destin- 
ed notto be completed. “‘My fate, however,” to quote Tagore’s 
own words, “had so strongly vetoed my being called to the 
bar that I was not even to reach England this time.” This 
was in May 1881. He paid another visit to England in 1891. 

A long gap followed until the thread was taken up once 
more with the poet’s arrival in England in 1912. This truly 
marks the period of ‘‘fruit-gathering.”’ For the next twenty 
years he was brought into intimate association with England 
and the English people through his literary and other 
activities, of which there is ample evidence in contemporary 
records—books, newspaper and magazine articles, and 
personal recollections. 

The story is well known of how Tagore suddenly leapt 
into literary fame in the West with the publication of Gitan- 
jali in English. The three names which stand out in this 
connection are those of W. B. Yeats, William Rothenstein 
and Ernest Rhys. None of them, unfortunately, is alive 
today. Whatever personal reactions to the Indian poet I 
have been able to cull are, therefore, based on what they 
said and wrote. William Rothenstein was a leading English 
artist and had met Tagore in India. It was through him and 
at his house that Tagore was:first introduced to the literary 
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and artistic circles in the English metropolis. W. B. Yeats 
wrote the Introduction to Gitanjali and Tagore dedicated 
the book to Rothenstein. 

It is interesting to recall what Yeats said at a dinner given 
in honour of the poet at the Trocadero Restaurant in July 
1912. “To take part in honouring Rabindranath Tagore,” he 
said in proposing the toast of our “Guest,” “is one of the 
great events of my artistic life. I have been, carrying about 
with me a book of translations into English prose of 100 of 
his Bengali lyrics, written within the last ten years. I know 
of no man of my time who has done anything in the English 
language to equal these lyrics. Even as I read them in this 
literal prose translation they are as exquisite in style as in 
thought.” It is of equal interest to scan the names of some of 
the other guests who were at that memorable dinner. Among 
those present, reports The Times, of July 13, 1912, were Messrs. 
J. W. McKail, Hubert Trench, R. B. Cunninghame Grahame, 
H. W. Nevinson, H. G. Wells, Cecil Sharp, J. D. Anderson, 


E. B. Havel, T. W, Arnold, R. Vaughan Williams and 
T. W. Rolleston. 


Writing to Ernest Rhys some years later, from Ireland, 
Yeats says, “My dear Rhys: Iam delighted with your delight 
in Tagore who is to me the most abundant and simple imagin- 
ation I have come across of late years.” Rothenstein has 
left his testimony in the crayon portraits of Tagore, which as 
Ernest Rhys s 


ays, “reveal alike the poet portrayed and 
the portrayer.” 


Referring to Ernest Rhy 
stein writes, “A shadow of 


gs. Perhaps he feels more 
need for peace, but he has 
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found no road where he can walk safely—he had, as 
most of us, to build his harbour with the self-same stuff 
as makes the storm.” 

Besides his biography, Mr. Ernest Rhys has left glimpses 
of Tagore in three other books, and extracts from them 
not only contain his own observations, but letters to him 
from Tagore, W. B. Yeats and Rothenstein. I shall quote 
a few lines from his book, Everyman Remembers to com- 
plete the trilogy. “One afternoon,” he writes, “a knock 
announced a caller who proved to be one of the most strangely 
impressive of them all. When I went into the hall as the 
maid opened the door, there paused on the threshold a tall, 
grey-bearded figure, attired in a close grey robe that fell 
to the feet. For a moment I was abashed ° it was as if the 
prophet Isaiah had come to one’s door. . . à 

“As it proved, there was no reason at all for us to be 
afraid of this mysterious guest. He talked in our own tongue 
with a certain gentle stateliness that was extremely attrac- 
tive, and he was the simplest and easiest of guests to 
entertain. He did not expect us to talk on occult or pro- 
phetic themes, and did not ask for strange food, and drank 
our Indian tea and ate our saffron buns like any ordinary 
mortal. He had brought with him a precious gift, a copy of 
his Gitanjali volume, bound in white and gold, the rare 
first edition printed by the India Society, which has for 
frontispiece Rothenstein’s characteristic pencil sketch. We 
were charmed with this princely Indian, who fell so natural- 
ly into our English ways, and loved good stories, and could 
sing his cwn songs to us with their wildish oriental rhythm. 
Indeed, tous he stood for that enchanted East, of which 
we had often dreamt, but were hardly ever likely to see.” 

Those who know London well, and even those who are 
not so familiar with its topography, will find it both interest- 
ing and pleasurable that the poet, like any one of us, lived 
in an ordinary house and wrote some of his famous songs 
in such a house. “Sundara bote angadakhani,’” included 
in Gitimalya, bears a Hampstead address (The Heath, 2 
Holford Road, Hampstead). The house is still there but has 
now been turned into a Girls’ Hostel, a fact which would 
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have given immense satisfaction to the poet, champion of 
women as he was. A number of other songs, such as ““tomari 
nam. bolba nana chhale,” were composed in another house, 
at the other end of the town, facing the Thames. In spite 
of the devastations of the war, the house remains intact, and 
the curious may find their way to 16 More’s Garden, Cheyne 
Walk. 

From 1912 to the late twenties was the most productive 
period for Tagore as far as England was concerned and, per- 
haps also the period in which the English public was most 
receptive to him. Translations of his books into English 
and other European languages followed in quick success- 
jon; many books, too, dealing with his versatile genius were 
published in England and other European and non-European 

countries, 

The two Englishmen who remained friends of Tagore to 
the end and who became part of the Indian scene were C. 
F. Andrews and W. W. Pearson. The latter died young, 
in a railway accident in Italy. Mrs. R. E. Richards, Willie 
Pearsons’ sister, in a touching letter wrote, “Willie met 
Tagore for the first time at 28 Church Row, Hampstead, 
where he was being entertained by Charles Aitken (Curator 
of the Tate Gallery) and my architect brother Lionel G. 
Pearson. The two English hosts were, I believe, a little sur- 
prised when Willie prostrated himself in greeting to the Poet.” 

An article in The Congregational Quarterly, of July 1924, 
on Pearson by his friend C. F. Andrews, highlights Pear- 
son’s love of India and of Tagore, who for him was the 
supreme embodiment of the Indian s 


r r pirit. “Shertly after 
that time (in the summer of I1912),” writes C. F. Andrews, 


“I was in England, and we had both of us met the poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore. For Pearson the poet was the 
embodiment of all that he loved in India itself,” 

In this connection, the recollections of two other English- 
men, those of Dr. Rattray and the Rev. Kingsley Williams, 
are of interest for different reasons. Dr. Rattray’s intro- 
duction to Tagore took place, as he says in one of his 
articles, through Ajit Kumar Chakravarti, who was a fellow 
student of his at Manchester College, Oxford. This will ring 
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a bell in the minds of many of us who were pupils of Chak- 
favarti at Shantiniketan. “Since my friend Ajit’s return 
to India,” Tagore wrote to Dr. Rattray in r9r1, “his 
conversation has been full of you and I am sure in my 
mind I have made friends with you through him.” 

It is amusing to recall, but it is a fact, that the poet rem- 
ained diffident of his command of English all his life, master 
though he was of the language, and one finds an echo of it 
in his letter to Mrs. L. P. Jacks, even as late as 1930. Writing 
from Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devonshire, on June 16, 1930, 
where he was staying with Mr. Leonard K. Elmhirst, 
another of his admirers and a co-worker at Shantiniketan 
at one time, he says, “I am naturally shy and diffident, 
doubtful about my power to express subtle thoughts in 
English language, and therefore his (her husband’s) apprecia- 
tion, more than anything else, not only gaye me delight but 
a sense of relief.” 

This is merely an aside. Now to come back to Mr. Rattray, 
as he was then, in 1913, Tagore asked him to revise his 
MSS. “‘He told me,” he writes, “that when he was a boy, 
his father had got an English tutor for him but at the end 
of the first morning the boy went on strike. His father 
did not press the matter and the boy went into his father’s 
library, took down a volume of Dickens and started to read, 
skipping the difficult words. He kept the practice up and 
acquired his knowledge of English in this way. One result 
was that he remained quite unsure of the grammar. When I 
read the MSS, I was, of course, struck by the wonderful 
English. Yhere were, however, not infrequent grammatical 
mistakes, süch as plural subject with singular verb, and I had 
the curious experience of going over the work of a great 
writer of English and correcting it like a schoolboy’s ex- 
ercise. The first lecture was ‘The Problem of Evil.’ It was 
magnificent.” It was published in the Hibbert Journal in 
the same year, that is, 1913. 

The Rev. Kingsley Williams’s recollections, on the other 
hand, are of a more personal nature, in fact it is a letter 
he wrote to his mother during a visit to Shantiniketan in 
1919, when he was Vice-Principal of Wesley College, Madras. | 
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With the renunciation of his knighthood in 1919, the poet 
was no longer the welcome visitor to England that he used 
to be. The succeeding years are consequently uneventful 
until we come to 1930, when he delivered the Hibbert Lec- 
tures at Oxford, which were later published as The Religion 
of Man. 

Age was creeping on, and Tagore paid no further visit to 
England after 1930. Writing to Sir Francis Younghusband 
from Shantiniketan in 1935, he says, “It is indeed very kind of 
you to ask me to preside over some section of the World 
Congress of Faiths and I wish it were possible for me to accept 

the honour. Unfortunately, I now feel my growing years and 

am not sure if I could manage the trip to England. In the 

circumstances, I hope you will forgive my inability to accept 
the invitation you have so kindly accorded me.” 

The end came in August 1941. Editorially paying tribute 
to the poet, The Times wrote thus on August 8, 1941: “A 
few years before the outbreak of the last war English interest 
in poetry and drama was enriched by a new source of great 


Yeats helped to spread 


inyon lent his profound 
and scholarly judgment in its aid. Sir William Rothenstein 


ead of superb and manly 
he India Society, London 


h eee wrote in a similar vein, “Those 
who saw him,” it declared “will never forget his noble pre- 
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